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CHRONICLE. 


pres the House discusses nothing but the Speaker- 

ship. It seems likely that Mr. Gully will be elected 
on a strictly party vote by the narrowest of narrow 
majorities. It is asserted that two or three Liberals 
will abstain from voting for a practically unknown and 
antried man in opposition to a candidate of Sir Matthew 
White Ridley’s qualifications. Mr. Gully, however, is 
indubitably popular with his friends, and is possessed 
of a handsome face, though his stature is not imposing. 


‘ He is risking a good deal for what may be, after all, a 


barren honour. He will have to give up his lucrative 
practice at the Bar, and his seat for Carlisle is anything 
but assured. Besides, even if he keeps his seat, he will 
lose the Speakership if the Conservatives have a majority 
after the next General Election. 


It is now rumoured that the Government may select 
Mr. Arnold Morley as their candidate for Speaker. But 
as he labours under the same lack of qualifications as Mr. 
Gully, we hesitate to believe the report. The fact that 
Mr. Arnold Morley has been mentioned shows that the 
Government has no candidate fit for the post. Besides, 
what would Mr. Broadhurst say ? 


The expedition against Chitral is evidently going to 
be a serious affair. We have already assembled a force 
of 14,000 men, of whom 5000 or 6000 are English. 
Our advance will follow, it seems, the southern route, 
which is the nearest and the best ; but this route passes 
through the Swat country, and the Swats are supposed 
to be desperate Mahometan fanatics, and “first-rate 
fightin’ men.” We used to hear of a mysterious per- 
sonage called the Akoond of Swat, a sort of Mahometan 
Pope, holding among the Swat mountaineers much the 
Same position as that held by the Sheik Senoussi in 
Northern Africa; but now the Akoond seems to have 
disappeared, while the Swat taste for guns and swords 
appears to have grown even keener than of yore. 


Naturally enough, men are inquiring into the qualifi- 
cations of the leader of this expedition. Sir George 
White has chosen Sir Robert Low, and we can only 
hope that he may prove to be able and fortunate. But 
we cannot help remembering that General Elles was 
chosen (not, however, by Sir George White) to lead the 
last Black Mountain Expedition, and that that officer was 
as unfitted for command as General McNeill showed him- 
self to be in the Soudan. General Elles, the late 
Quartermaster-General in India, is universally popular 
and the prince of good fellows, but not a born leader of 
men, and little more is known of Sir Robert Low than 
that he, too, is greatly liked. Popularity seems somehow 
to argue a lack of more serious qualifications. 


The debate upon the Established Church in Wales 
drags along as a sort of gladiatorial display with harm- 


less weapons. Among the performers who must be 
specially applauded for their ability in the past week, two 
tower above their fellows: Mr. David Plunket and Dr. 
Wallace. Of course, Mr. Plunket spoke against the 
Bill, and he spoke with an eloquence that extorted un- 
wonted compliments from one of the ablest of his oppo- 
nents. He declared that the disendowment scheme 
must have been framed by men who had studied care- 
fully the provisions of the Irish Church Act for the 
purpose of finding how it was that the Irish Church 
escaped destruction, and of taking care that the Church in 
Wales should not be so fortunate. He characterized the 
Bill as a scheme for slowly bleeding the Church to death, 
and then—‘‘ jealousy is as cruel as the grave.” And 
Mr. Plunket’s felicity of phrase was not exhausted in 
sarcasm. Speaking of the Church of England, he de- 
scribed it as ‘‘ enabled by its endowments to bring the 
teaching and the ministrations of religion clothed with 
learning to the educated, clothed with charity to the 
poor,” into every parish in the land. 


Dr. Wallace showed himself as original and humorous 
as Mr. Plunket had been eloquent. He declared that 
establishment and endowment, so far as it secured the 
independence of moral and religious teachers throughout 
the land, was a great ‘hational advantage that should 
not lightly be abandoned. He went on to assert that 
the Church of England, after instituting its ‘‘ parochial 
prophets” and giving them the necessary monetary inde- 
pendence and social position, proceeded to gag them 
by requiring adhesion to thirty-nine articles of belief, 
many of which were merely antiquated formule. In 
this way, he said, the Church of England was lowering 
the tone of spiritual veracity throughout society. Ad- 
mitting Dr. Wallace’s contentions, one would have 
thought that his argument tended rather to a reform of 
the Church than its disestablishment ; but Dr. Wallace 
anticipated this objection by declaring that reform seemed 
to him utopian, while disestablishment seems to him prac- 
tical. We cannot wonder that Dr. Wallace was expelled” 
from the ‘‘ Auld Kirk” for heresy, but we are glad to 
be able to state that the ablest preacher in~Scotland 
twenty years ago is to-day among the half-dozen most 
original speakers in the House of Commons, and by 
common consent the wittiest. 


It would be unintelligent to base a general indictment 
against the Japanese upon the act of the young madman 
who shot and nearly killed Li Hung Chang in the streets 
of Simonoseki the other day. Every civilized nation has 
in its time been humiliated by insensate performances of 
much the same sort by its own lunatics. But, none the 
less, the incident is extremely unfortunate for Japan. It 
is not forgotten that in the streets of another of her cities 
the present Tsar of Russia, then travelling as the Heir 
to the Throne, was set upon by a crazy policeman, and 
barely escaped with his life. It is not so much the effect of 
the incident upon Chinese opinion which is to be feared, 
for apparently only one or two ir a million of the Chinese 
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population ever hear of anything that happens outside 
their own district, and of those who do very few are 
friendly to Li Hung Chang, or his plans of peace. But 
the event cannot but delay peace negotiations for a 
considerable period, and insensibly modify the high 
estimate which outside opinion had been forming of 
Japanese progress toward the essentials as well as the 
symbols of civilization. 


The Zimes published on Friday morning a long account 
of the Armenian atrocities by ‘‘a competent and trust- 
worthy correspondent.” He may be all this and more, 
but he certainly is not a master of English; and his report, 
written in crescendo fashion, seems to be intended rather 
to shock the ‘‘ Occidentals of the nineteenth century,” 
as he styles us, than to give a simple narrative of events. 
Besides, he does not pretend to be an eye-witness, and 
yet he gives horrible details of cruelty and murder, which 
could only be derived from the Turkish soldiers them- 
selves. Of course we do not even hint that there were 
no Armenian atrocities : we are afraid there were; but 
we refuse to believe the worst that the imagination can 
invent, save on better testimony than has yet been 
offered to us. 


The first thought in German political circles, after the 
Reichstag, by a majority of seventeen votes, had defeated 
the proposition to congratulate Prince Bismarck on his 
eightieth birthday, and the Emperor had publicly ex- 
pressed his ‘‘ deepest indignation,” was that an imme- 
diate dissolution might be expected. Upon consideration, 
however, this idea seems to have been abandoned. 
Although for the moment great excitement exists in 
Germany, there is nothing to show that, upon an appeal 
to the constituencies in cold blood, a month or more 
hence, the Government would secure a new Parliament 
any more to its liking than the present one. Moreover, 
there is a certain embarrassment in the relations between 
the Emperor and the mutinous junkers of East Prussia, 
who call themselves the Agrarian party, and who count 
with confidence upon having Prince Bismarck’s active 
support as soon as he has finished receiving the deputa- 
tions of admirers now swarming from all directions to 
Friedrichsruh. The ex-Chancellor’s personal organ, the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, is maintaining, infact, an earnest 
Agrarian propaganda throughout the period of birth- 
day festivities, and the Emperor’s care to give his visit 
to Friedrichsruh on Tuesday an exclusively military 
character is regarded as indicating a feeling that in 
political matters the less said between him and Bismarck 
the better. 


Prince Bismarck’s mansion at Friedrichsruh, towards 
which, this week and the next, unusual attention will be 
directed, was formerly a hotel. When the estate was 
presented as a national gift to Bismarck after the Franco- 
German war, there was no other building upon it suit- 
able for a residence, and the Chancellor moved into the 
tavern as a temporary expedient. After more than a 
score of years, he still remains in it, and the new house 
he always intended to build has never been begun. An 
interesting light is thrown upon the homely and simple 
side of the great man’s nature by the fact that the bed- 
room doors in this chosen home of his still bear the 
numbers which some former innkeeper had painted 
upon them. 


Lawyers have generally been a more or less unwelcome 
element in popular assemblies ; and the reason is not far 
to seek. They speak as from a brief, and by this conscious 
or unconscious insincerity reduce political debates of high 
national moment to the level of law court pleading. Mr. 
Asquith is no exception to the rule. His reputation for 
fairness and accuracy will not be enhanced by the letters 
of the Bishops of St. Asaph and Bangor that appeared 
in the Zimes of Monday and Tuesday regarding his 
speech on the Welsh Church. The most amazing inac- 
curacy, perhaps, among the many exposed, is pointed 
out by the Bishop of Bangor. It appears that the value 
of the tithes of the nineteen Anglesey parishes which are 
without a resident clergyman—Mr. Asquith, by the way, 
taking Anglesey as a type, talked about the Awenty-seven 
Anglesey parishes so situated—is not £7000, as the 
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Home Secretary averred, but only £1100; whilst the 
population of these parishes in 1891 did not much exceeg 
three thousand. And yet Mr. Asquith boldly asserteg 
that in them the Calvinistic communicants alone number 
eleven thousand ! 


The chances of an unpleasant misunderstanding 
with France grow lamentably numerous. The arriyaj 
of M. Deloncle in Cairo, where he is being welcomed 
effusively by all the elements of disaffection, native ang 
foreign, as the inventor and patentee of the modern 
Anglophobia, has not made our ticklish task in Egypt 
the lighter, and has given a fresh impetus to the Colonial 
group in the French Chamber, whose profit lies in oyr 
embarrassment. Much more directly serious is the news 
from Akassa that two powerful French expeditions haye 
made their appearance at different points in the Upper 
Niger valley, upon territory which is British beyond any 
possibility of doubt. In one place the country has been 
under the administration of the Niger Company since 
1885, in the other since 1890. An expression of hope 
that these adventures are without the sanction of the 
French Government, and will be promptly stopped and 
disavowed when the Quai d’Orsay hears of them, is all 
that is permissible at the moment. But this hope has 
been subjected to a good many strains of late from the 
same quarter, and it droops towards theside of impatience 
as time goes on. 


The imagination is summarily arrested by such a wild 
and savage episode as that reported from the little 
Irish hamlet of Cloneen, in Tipperary, where six kins- 
men of a middle-aged married woman helped her hus- 
band to torture her life out of her by drugs and fire, with 
the pious purpose of exorcising a witch by whom they 
believed she was possessed. The story, as it is told 
in full by the witnesses under examination, abounds in 
details which are purely medizval, and these are thrown 
into lurid relief by the strange admixture of wholly 
modern touches, such as forcing the woman to swallow 
three pieces of bread and jam, each accompanied by a 
solemn inquiry as to her identity, phrased in a formula 
probably older than St. Patrick. It is only a few years 
since two women in Clonmel, near Cloneen, were 
punished for the death of a child under similar circum- 
stances. But these enthusiasts, who find themselves in 
the toils of the criminal law, only carry to a logical 
extreme a belief which hundreds of thousands of 
peasants in Great Britain as well as in Ireland still firmly 
hold. Their faith in witchcraft, in the fairies, and in 
the occult generally does not often run to the length of 
these gruesome physical tests, but it is a very genuine 
thing none the less, and, oddly enough, it is more often 
than not found among deeply religious people. Un- 
doubtedly its roots reach back into Paganism ; but the 
great historic persecutions of witchcraft were all in 
ecclesiastical hands, and it is little more than a century 
ago that John Wesley denounced the ‘‘insolence”’ of not 
believing in witches. 


Many royal visitors find their way to these shores in 
the course of a year, but it is only at rare intervals that 
the public display any marked interest in their comings 
and goings. The arrival of the young Queen of the 
Netherlands next month, to take her first look at the 
country which for so many centuries has been bound up 
with the history of her own tight little land, may well 
prove an exception to the rule. Her mother, the Queen- 
Regent, is the sister of a lady, the Duchess of Albany, 
who has few rivals here, among princesses of foreign 
birth, in popularity ; and an even less sentimental people 
than the English could not fail to be interested in the 
personality of the child Sovereign, who alone stands 
between the ancient House of Orange and extinc 
tion. 


The French mercantile marine shows signs of decline. 
In 1891 its tonnage reached 9,704,191 ; in 1893, 8,382,311: 
Some of the French lines enjoy large bounties, and their 
ships are bound to come and go regardless of cargo. 
If their tonnage be deducted from the above figures, the 
decrease in the French mercantile marine is seen to 
amount to 16°5 per cent. Last year, too, there was 
a further decrease of 17 per cent compared with 1891. 
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The decrease is principally connected with navigation 


to European countries and the Mediterranean. In one 
ear more than one-fourth of the tonnage has left the 


French. 


It has been remarked that so long as Robert Louis 
Stevenson wrote charming essays and exquisite travel- 
sketches he was ignored by the public and miserably 

id by the publishers. As soon, however, as he had 

his vogue with ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” and 
«Treasure Island” he let himself go, and in the 
“Master of Ballantrae,” ‘‘ Kidnapped,” &c., took a 


tardy revenge by selling poor work for immensely 
large sums. 
son's artistic conscience was as severe in ‘‘ Treasure 


We do not share this opinion. Steven- 


Island” as it had been when he wrote his ‘Inland 
Voyage” or ‘In the Cevennes,” but he had little 


or no creative faculty. The eulogy of his friends 


and the praise of the public induced him to take 
In ‘* The Black Arrow ” 
and ‘* Catriona ” he tried to write historical novels, but 
the first condition of this art is that the chief characters 
at least shall live, and this was beyond his power. He 
had ‘“‘lived with words,” as he himself phrased it, 
and was interested in them far more deeply than in men 
and women. 


Some important changes have taken place in the 
little world of London journalism during the past week. 
Mr. Fletcher has retired from the editorship of the 
Daily Chronicle, and Mr. Massingham has taken his 

e. The proprietors are to be congratulated on their 
wisdom in this selection. We have before had occasion 
to speak in these columns of Mr. Massingham’s ability 
We are well within the truth when we 


in spite of a pronounced leaning in favour of advanced 
Radicalism, has been altogether the ablest and not the 
least impartial of all the accounts of Parliament pub- 
lished in the daily papers. It is known that the rise of 
the Chronicle as a literary and educating organ is due 
chiefly to the efforts of Mr. Massingham and Mr. Nor- 
man. It only remains to be seen what these gentlemen 
will do now that the ship is handed over to their control. 


Mr. Alderman Ben Tillett is evidently a man of an 
easily satisfied nature. It became apparenton Wednesday 
in his cross-examination as plaintiff in the libel action he 
brought (and lost) against the Morning. It appears that 
the number of members of the Dockers’ Union, whose 
secretary he is, has decreased 9500 since 1893. The 
total number has steadily fallen from 40,000 to 15,000, 
while the receipts have fallen from £24,000 to £6000. 
It seems also that ‘‘in 1893 the sum of £4225 145. 4d. 
might have been paid in salaries to paid officers”; and 
Mr. Tillett ‘‘ could not say for certain if, besides that 
sum, 41941 18s. 4d. was paid for travelling expenses, 
district expenses, and ‘ miscellaneous items.’” But Mr. 
Tillett is imperturbable. His quiet comment was that 
“he considered these figures satisfactory to the Union.” 
Mr. Tillet’s sanguine nature would have admirably 
fitted him to be a company-promoter. 


In an article which is given the place of honour in the 
April number of the Fortnightly Review, Sir William 
Marriott, a first-rate authority on the subject, writes of 
Egypt in almost despairing terms. He asserts that 
we must turn our ‘‘ veiled protectorate” of Egypt intoa 
real protectorate, and publish the fact that we intend to 
stay in Egyptfor the next half-century. Otherwise French 
intrigues will go on, and our position will be rendered 
impossible. Sir William Marriott is the first person who 
has ventured to declare that Lord Cromer is not a strong 
man. ‘‘ The hand that has ruled,” he says, ‘‘ since the 
accession of the present Khedive, is not one of iron, but 
one of potter’s clay, which has been twisted into all 
kinds of shapes by the youthful Khedive and his play- 
mates, as well as by the emissaries of France.” Never- 
theless, it looks as if our protectorate over Egypt were 
about to be made real. Sir Edward Grey declared on 
Thursday night in the House that the whole waterway 
of the Nile ‘‘ was within the sphere either of Egyptian 
or of English influence.” France will respect this 
warning, ‘‘ Hands off.” 
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THE NEXT SPEAKER. 


Fok the first time in more than fifty years the election 
of a Speaker of the House of Commons seems likely 
to be conducted on purely party lines. The responsi- 
bility for this evil, as we pointed out last week, rests 
chiefly with Mr. Chamberlain. Had he so willed it, the 
majority of all parties would have supported Mr. 
Courtney, and every one would have been compelled to 
acknowledge that even Mr. Speaker Peel had a worthy 
successor. But this was not to be. Mr. Chamberlain 
threw over his colleague with cynical frankness; Mr. 
Courtney withdrew his candidature, and therewith the 
matter seemed to have entered on a new phase. It 
appeared, when we wrote last week, as if Sir Frank 
Lockwood would be put forward by the Government, 
and it was easy to predict that so popular a man 
would be elected. But Sir Frank Lockwood did not 
see his way to give up a large and lucrative prac- 
tice at the Bar for the sake of playing Speaker for 
perhaps half a year. And the Conservatives were 
obdurate in declaring that they would not undertake 
to re-elect him if they had a majority after the next 
General Election. As soonas Sir Frank Lockwood had 
definitely refused to be put forward, the name of Mr. 
Courtney came again to every one’s mind ; for a day or 
so it seemed likely that he would be nominated by the 
Government and elected in spite of his leader’s betrayal. 
But forthwith Mr. Chamberlain came into the open and 
declared himself. He called a meeting of his party, at 
which a resolution was passed declaring that no Liberal 
Unionist should be nominated for the post of Speaker, 
and pledging the members to support the Conservative 
candidate. Even Mr. Chamberlain would not venture 
thus to avow disloyalty to his ablest colleague without 
some pretence of reason. And what reason could he 
give for so astonishing a betrayal? We are forced, 
reluctantly, to believe that Mr. Chamberlain sold Mr. 
Courtney for the Leamington seat ; or perhaps the con- 
sideration was higher still : he may have received Hythe 
into the bargain, and an assurance that the compact of 
1886 would be maintained in its integrity, so far, that is, 
as the Conservative leaders can maintain it. This does 
not seem to us to have been a good bargain for Mr. 
Chamberlain to have made, but then we have not con- 
sidered the matter solely from the point of view of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s self-interest. We shall now proceed to 
do so, and it will probably appear that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s astuteness has not been caught napping. 

Why should Mr. Chamberlain desire to preserve the 
Liberal Unionists as a party after the next General 
Election in case, as seems probable, the Unionists are 
then returned to power? The answer at once suggests 
itself. If the Liberal Unionists disappeared as a 
party, Mr. Chamberlain would be compelled to accept 
Mr. Balfour's terms. He would have to be thankful if 
the Admiralty were offered to him. Not only Mr. Balfour, 
but also Mr. Goschen, his whilom butt, would be his 
nominal superior. Mr. Chamberlain has not wandered 
about in the wilderness of Opposition for these ten years 
past for such a paltry ‘‘ consolation prize.” But if Mr. 
Chamberlain is the leader of thirty-five or forty-five 
Liberal Unionists, he may hold the balance of power 
after the General Election, and thus be able to dictate 
his own terms. Or if the Conservatives, which is un- 
likely, have a clear majority, he will still be able, as 
leader of a party, to treat with Mr. Balfour on an equal 
footing. No wonder Mr. Chamberlain was eager to 
support a Conservative for Speaker when he received 
Leamington and Hythe by way of compensation. 
He does not want able officers, but followers. His 
group resembles the German pictures of the English 
army—four or five generals to each half-dozen privates. 
And if we assume that the Separatists win in the next 
General Election, it is still more to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
advantage to keep up his separate party organization. 
The Liberal Unionists in the country have no power: 
beyond half a dozen seats in Birmingham, and, perhaps, 
two in Glasgow, they have no existence as a party. 
But in combination with the Conservatives they exercise 
a certain influence over moderate men, which means, at 
the very least, some thirty seats in a General Election. 
Neither Mr. Chamberlain nor Mr. Balfour will readily 
consent to forego this advantage. The Liberal Unionists 
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may be trusted not to merge themselves among the 
Conservatives until it is evident that Home Rule for 
Ireland is no longer within the sphere of practical 

litics. In all events it is Mr. Chamberlain’s self- 
interest to have as large and well disciplined a following 
as he can manage to obtain, and that is why, we repeat 
again, he threw over Mr. Courtney for the Speakership. 

It seems now as if the Speakership were to be looked 
upon as a party prize. It is said that Mr. Gully, Q.C., 
will be nominated by the Government, and will be elected 
if the Government make his election the equivalent of a 
vote of confidence; otherwise he will be beaten. This, 
perhaps, needs a little explanation. It is the custom for 
an old Member of the House to move the election of a 
Speaker ; the seconder is also usually a Member of many 
years’standing. These formalities are a tribute of respect 
paid to historic continuity. It is said that both the 
proposer and seconder of Sir Matthew White Ridley, the 
Conservative candidate, will declare that they had never 
even heard the name of Mr. Gully, Q.C., till within the 
last ten days or a fortnight, and that even now they do 
not know the gentleman by sight. This, it is thought, 
will induce certain members of the Separatist party not 
to vote against Mr. Gully, but to abstain from voting for 
him, which will mean muchthesamething. Inotherwords, 
even if Mr. Gully is nominated by the Government, he is 
pretty certain to be defeated unless the Government 
support him with all their power. But, of course, one 
may say, they will do this. It is rumoured, however, that 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt is not very favourable to 
Mr. Gully’s pretensions, and as a Member of the House 
would far prefer Sir Matthew White Ridley to be elected. 
Why, then, it may be asked, does Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt allow Mr. Gully, Q.C., to be nominated ? 
For two peculiarly powerful, if Philistine, reasons. First 
of all, if the Liberals do not put forward a candidate, it 
will be put about in the constituencies that they had 
no one fit for the position; and, secondly, they could 
not find a good man who would stand, because all 
the abler members of the party know the position can 
only be a temporary one, as the Conservatives are 
likely to have a majority in the next election. There- 
fore, it is asserted, Mr. Gully, Q.C., will be nominated 
by the Government, and Sir Matthew White Ridley will 
be nominated by the Opposition. Mr. Gully, we incline 
to think, will be elected. Sir W. V. Harcourt can hardly 
face a defeat even on a minor point like this; but 
sooner or later, as we said last week, the dignity of the 
Speakership is pretty sure to revert to Sir Matthew 
White Ridley. 


FRENCH PROVOCATIONS. 


Fror some twenty years after the first abortive Fenian 
movement our American cousins used to amuse 
themselves from time to time by what was popularly 
known on the other side of the ocean as ‘‘ twisting the 
Lion’s tail.’’ Successive British Governments took these 
provocations in the same spirit that the proverbial navvy 
showed to his wife who was engaged in pummelling him : 
‘It pleases her, and it don’t hurt me.” Of late years, 
however, the American Government has ceased to annoy 
the ‘‘ Britisher” in order to excite the cheers of the Irish 
gallery. It seems now as if our Gallic neighbours were 
resolved to continue the ‘little game” abandoned as 
unproductive by our kinsfolk in America. There is one 
essential difference, however, between the players: the 
American had nothing really to gain by his hectoring ; 
he only sought to divert the members of his own house- 
hold by his displays of cheap courage, whereas these 
Gallic vapourings and provocations are the froth and 
foam, so to speak, of a forward aggressive policy directly 
calculated to injure British interests and to promote 
French interests in every quarter of the globe. Further- 
more, it was never for a moment probable that two 
sensible peoples of the same race, such as the British 
and American, would drift into a war entailing on both 
parties incalculable loss. But between the French and 
ourselves there are differences of race that preclude 
anything like a perfect understanding, and so a series of 
provocations are much more likely in this instance to 
have serious consequences. 
It is supposed that the French, irritated by our con- 
tinved occupation of Egypt, are now indulging in an 
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ill-considered and adventurous Colonial policy, because 
such a course of conduct is known to be popular amon 
the dadauds of the capital. The Tonkin Expedition cost 
a great deal in blood and treasure, and has been produc- 
tive of no good to France or any other country ; but sti} 
the ordinary Parisian believes firmly that England has 
grown rich solely because of her Colonies, and each 
failure on the part of France to secure remuneratiye 
Colonial possessions but inflames the Frenchman’s 
jealousy of England. Accordingly the Siam Expedition 
was equipped, and then an expedition against Mada- 
gascar, and with each aggression the French Coloniaj 
Office grows bolder till one is compelled to pause 
and take stock of the French pretensions and their 
significance. 

Some four months ago we pointed out that Lord 
Rosebery’s negotiations with France in regard to Siam 
and to the buffer State which his diplomacy had tried to 
create on the Upper Mekong, had not been as successfuf 
as they might have been. The French promise to 
evacuate Chantaboon, we pointed out, had not been 
fulfilled, and the buffer State of Lord Rosebery’s diplo- 
macy had no existence save in his own imagination. 
But at least a neutral zone _ so-called had been 
created on the Upper Mekong so far as English and 
French maps went. Now the Paris Zemfs tells us 
coolly that half a dozen French military posts have been 
established in the sone neutre. On being questioned in 
the House of Commons, Sir Edward Grey contents him- 
self with stating that the Government has not heard of 
any French post on the right bank of that river, but 
we imagine that the information of Ze Temps will be 
found on this point to be more complete than that of 
her Majesty’s Government, and even Sir Edward Grey 
will not deny that the French still hold Chantaboon in 
flagrant contradiction of their promise to evacuate it. 
Let us now consider the position on the Middle Niger. 
It is not denied in Paris that French expeditions have 
penetrated into territories hitherto supposed to belong 
to the Niger Company and have established posts there ; 
one, we are told, is ina region which has been under the 
control of the Niger Company for nearly ten years; 
while the other French expedition is now negotiating 
with a chief who, by a treaty made in 1890, placed his 
country under the British flag. The French papers de- 
clare that this chief, Samory, never intended to cede the 
control of his territories to the British, and the French 
explorers will, it is said, meet British claims to Samory’s 
possessions with adverse French claims. Whatever 
may be the result of this dispute, it cannot be denied that 
nearly all the ‘‘ back-blocks”’ of the Royal Niger Com- 
pany, and, indeed, of all our possessions on the West 
Coast of Africa, have been coolly appropriated by the 
French, so that our traders are now confined to the 
mouth of the river and the unhealthy coast belt. Nor 
does this complete the tale of French aggressions. It 
is acknowledged in Paris that every effort is being 
made to penetrate to the Upper Waters of the Nile. 
More than one French expedition has already been 
despatched on this mission, and it cannot be doubted 
that the French will succeed in their attempt, unless 
they are forestalled by energetic efforts on the part of 
the British Government. Yet our Government persists 
in doing nothing; although it is certain that if the 
French establish themselves upon the Upper Waters of 
the Nile they will be able to make our continued occu- 
pation of Egypt very difficult, if not impossible. It is 
easy enough to get rid of a flood in a desert, and Lower 
Egypt owes not only its prosperity, but its very exist- 
ence, to the annual rising of the Nile. Here, then, are 
three examples in different parts of the world where our 
interests are being harmed by French aggressions. The 
question is, how this aggressive colonial policy of our 
neighbours should be met. 

The French can be constrained at once to act fairly 
by a simple display of resolution on the part of her 
Majesty’s Government. No French Ministry would 
exist for an hour that was thought to be even running 
the risk of war. The fall of M. Ferry over the Tonkin 
Expedition has taught French politicians a lesson. 
France will not push her so-called claims if she is reso- 
lutely opposed by this country. There is only one 
exception to this statement. France would go to war 
to-morrow with us if she knew she was backed up by 
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Russia. In any controversy, therefore, which involves 
Russian interests, our diplomatists must be careful. 
France would fight for Russia over a straw, though 
Russia would scarcely enter into a war to save France 
fom extinction. All that our Foreign Office has 
to do is to uphold its understanding of the sone 
neutre on the Upper Mekong, and to insist upon the 
immediate evacuation of Chantaboon. The French 
expeditions, or missions, or whatever they may be called, 
into the Niger Company’s country should be promptly 
met by a courteous intimation that the territories in 
question lie within our sphere of control. And our 
ambassador in Paris should be instructed to inquire 
whether a French expedition equipped by the French 
Government is now being pushed forward towards the 
Nile, and, if so, with what purpose. At the same time, 
our Government should immediately proceed to utilize 
Uganda as the base of operations designed in time to 
give us control of the Upper Nile. Our vantage ground 
jsimmense. A little firmness and activity will accom- 
plish all that is needed ; but can we expect firmness and 
activity from our present Government ? 


THE GERMAN GRAND OLD MAN. 


cw who have felt moved to sympathize with 
Prince Bismarck, because a scratch majority in the 
Reichstag rejected an official proposal to congratulate 
him upon his eightieth birthday, betray a curious mis- 
apprehension of the man. Even the emotion of indigna- 
tion, which the young Emperor hastened to express by 
telegraph, with more ardour than prudence, seems hardly 
called for. The Iron Chancellor has always set great 
store by his enemies. Among the pointed and luminous 
sbiter dicta which he has scattered along his path 
through later life, one finds next to nothing on the 
pleasure or expediency of making friends, but there is 
agreat deal about the importance of securing the right 
kind of foes. The wonderful career of this foremost of 
living men is, indeed, best comprehended from this very 
standpoint. During the thirty years that he was the 
Prime Minister of Prussia, he was from first to last the 
embodiment of the anti-parliamentary idea; more as a 
robust and consistent hater of the whole modern par- 
liamentary business of cajoling voters and currying 
political favour with the crowd, than as the founder of an 
empire. He is even to-day, perhaps, being overwhelmed 
by the demonstration of a people’s affection and pride. 
His worshippers may not thus explain it to themselves, 
but there can be no mistaking their instinct. It is to 
admire and reverence the man who took up the difficult 
task of Prussian government in 1862, upon the express 
stipulation that he should be allowed to fight the King’s 
opponents instead of conciliating them, and who there- 
alter, so long as he was in power, never deigned to seek 
for peace, much less popularity, at the hands of those 
whose notions of loyalty and patriotism differed from 
hisown. More than once, compromise has been forced 
upon him, but at least he never concealed his contempt 
for those with whom, for the moment, he was compelled 
toarrange a truce. His very appearance in Parliament 
was in the nature of an apology for the constitutional 
necessity of such a talking-machine at all. And he cer- 
tainly never took the trouble to learn the rudiments of 
parliamentary procedure, or mastered the art of listening 
with patience to things he disapproved. It was always 
in the power of the most obscure and worthless nobody 
inthe Reichstag to worry and goad him into flustered 
and undignified rejoinders, and often into important 
verbal indiscretions. In short, he was born for a ruler of 
men rather than a leader. It is as a ruler that he has 
impressed his generation, and particularly his fellow 
Germans. It is as a ruler, too, that he thinks of him- 
self, taking for granted that all good citizens are grate- 
ful to him, and that all bad citizens, who used‘to fear 
him, now hold him in hostile memory. The hatred of 
the one is quite as complimentary, in his eyes, as the 
enthusiastic affection of the other. Indeed, it is more 
than possible that the adverse vote of the majority in 
the Reichstag—a majority made up of Ultramontanes, 
Democrats, Socialists, Poles, and Guelphs—will be 
treasured in his mind as the choicest episode in this 
fortnight of gratifying experiences. 

The composition of this majority calls up in array 
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some of Bismarck’s most characteristic achievements. 
It is true that the last vestiges of the Au/‘urkampf laws 
have disappeared, and that the sweeping repressive 
measures formerly in force against the Socialist move- 
ment have been relaxed almost to the point of abroga- 
tion. But it is well to remember that in the days when 
Bismarck deemed these weapons necessary, both the 
Ultramontane and the Social Democrat differed greatly 
from those of the present time. The general attitude of 
the Vatican toward the various European States has 
altered so much within the past dozen years that we are 
apt to forget what a prominent part the triumph of the 
Papal party at the GEcumenical Council in 1870, and the 
consequent exaggeration of Papal pretensions, played in 
preparing the popular mind in both countries for the 
war between France and Prussia. In the construction 
of the new German Empire which followed that war, 
these theological difficulties for a long time seemed to 
throw the work down as fast as Bismarck built it up. 
The May laws were harshly conceived, and still more 
harshly executed, but they fulfilled their purpose, and 
prevented, it may be hoped for all time, the threatened 
danger of a chronic religious war in mid-Europe. In the 
same way the attempts of the assassins Hédel and 
Nobiling upon the Emperor's life, in May and June of 
1878, exhibited a condition of mind among the Socialists 
of the period which now, to all appearances, does 
not exist anywhere in Germany. Bismarck’s state of 
minor siege may not have been the sole agent in pro- 
ducing this change, but who can doubt that it was the 
principal one? As for the Poles, and for the Guelph 
malcontents who persist in filling the shop windows of 
Hanover with photographic portraits of an exiled royal 
family totally forgotten everywhere else, Bismarck has 
never pretended to regard them or their sentimental 
causes with anything but the nervous aversion of a sane 
man to lunatics.. As in the cases of the Clerical party 
and the Social Democrats, the new Imperial régime has 
modified many of the disabilities under which the Polish 
provinces of Prussia laboured, and has established 
friendly relations with the Prince who regards himself 
as de gure King of Hanover. Whether any of these four 
groups of partisans feel the kindlier toward the Emperor 
William for what he has done is an open question. It 
is obvious that they have not forgiven Bismarck for 
what he did, and he would be the last man in Germany 
to wish them to do so. 

In brief, Bismarck must remain, as long as he lives, 
the visible symbol of strength, as opposed to mere 
sinuous management, in public life. Considered in the 
abstract, such a character may easily be riddled by the 
criticism of logicians and get a bad name among the 
historians. But when it appears amongst us in the con- 
crete of flesh and blood, human nature is drawn irresist- 
ibly toward it, and holds it priceless by comparison with 
all varieties of merely talking and writing creatures. 
When Englishmen find themselves most nearly agreed 
as to Oliver Cromwell's place among great Englishmen, 
they have in their minds a picture of him driving an 
impotent and foolish Parliament from its chamber and 
putting the door-key in his pocket. The same impulse 
fills the length and breadth of Germany to-day with a 
sort of stormy joy in the contemplation of this old man, 
whose giant’s frame and lion’s heart, and direct and 
simple yet lofty powers of mind and achievement, seem 
to belong to the heroic period of Northern legend and 
myth rather than to the modern constitutional shop- 
keeping state. This note was struck at the very outset 
of the week’s celebration, when some four hundred 
members of the Reichstag and the two Prussian Cham- 
bers journeyed to Friedrichsruh on Monday, to offer 
their congratulations, and were met by a speech filled 
with eulogies, not of parliamentary processes, but of the 


* numerous ruling German dynasties, which, as Bismarck 


said, ‘‘ are still, thank God, strong on their roots, each 
in its own land.” On the following day the Emperor 
came, and made his visit one prolonged demonstration 
of the military spirit and the theory of Divine right. 
Each arm of the service was represented in the body of 
troops which the Emperor brought with him to the home 
of this retired diplomat, statesman, doctor of laws, 
everything but soldier; a salute of cannon outside 
marked the moment at which the Emperor, at luncheon 
in the house, drank the health of his venerable host ; 
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and when the Emperor spoke, in offering his birthday 
present of a sword of honour, he felt inspired by the 
presence in which he was, to declare that the sword 
would ‘fin the hands of kings and princes, in case of 
need, also preserve unity in the interior of the Father- 
land.” These are by far the boldest words which have 
yet proceeded from even those adventurous Imperial 
lips. In the future, it is not unlikely that they will be 
remembered, and invested with a harmful significance. 
The Radical papers in Berlin are indeed already repro- 
ducing the utterance in large type at the head of their 
columns, without a word of comment. But the imme- 
diate present belongs to Bismarck, and for the moment 
at least Germany cares only to think of him and his 
deeds, and to show the proud delight she has in claiming 
them for her own. 


PROGRESS DOWNWARDS. 


ii is a mistake, in our opinion, to introduce party 
politics into municipal life. The work of the London 
County Council, for example, is chiefly a work of 
administration, and its members should endeavour to 
conduct the business of the County of London without 
any reference to politics, just as business men recruited 
from both political parties conduct the affairs of a great 
railway or insurance company. In order to diminish 
friction and to promote unity of action, we have in the 
past given credit to the Progressive members of the 
London County Council for industry and ability, and 
have supported their general policy. On one occasion, 
it is true, we were compelled to attack them in the 
interests of common honesty. The disgraceful way in 
which some of their number founded a paper called 
London, and then endeavoured to enrich themselves by 
filling the wretched sheet with County Council adver- 
tisements, was an occasion which compelled protest of 
the plainest kind. All those who have studied the rise 
of Tammany in New York, and the manner in which the 
dishonest ‘‘ ring”’ of Tammany leaders use their power, 
must have seen in this incident of Zondon a familiar 
illustration of the corrupting influence of irresponsible 
power when such power is unrestrained by high traditions 
and unprotected by the wealth which insures comparative 
absence of temptation. And all those who desire to 
keep the civic life of London as pure as our national life 
has been throughout this century, must have felt their 
distrust of democratic government intensified by the 
cynical impertinence with which the policy in regard to 
London was defended by some of the Progressives. 
Among the majority of the County Council there were 
evidently men who believed that whatever their party 
did was right if not righteous, and justifiable if not just. 
Understanding, therefore, that many of the Progres- 
sives were able and well intentioned and hard working, 
and that certain of their number showed a generous want 
of scruple and a disregard of the finer honourable feel- 
ings, we took no decided part in the elections. The 
result of the polling, for one reason or another, was 
unmistakable: the Progressives lost a third of their 
number ; the Moderates won a full half of the seats, and 
were returned by a considerable majority of the voters. 
Under these circumstances it was thought that the Pro- 
gressives would show their best qualities, and would 
give their opponents a fair proportion both of responsi- 
bility and of power. Nothing of the sort. They began 
fairly well, it must be admitted, by according to the 
Moderates a fair share of the Aldermen who were to be 
elected, but this seems to have exhausted their sense of 
fairness. They proceeded to elect a chairman, vice- 
chairman, and deputy-chairman from their own party, 
and because these officials have the power of voting on 
every committee, the chairman and vice-chairman of all 
the important committees have been chosen from among 
the Progressives. As Mr. Ritchie well put it on Tuesday 
last, the highest officials of the London County Council 
have turned themselves into ‘‘perambulating voting 
machines,” and so far from showing their beliefin ‘‘one 
man one vote,” have demonstrated their preference for 
‘fone man twenty votes.” In this protest against 
flagrant injustice Lord Farrer joined, and the action 
of the Progressives was censured by a majority of six 
in the Council they control. 
. From a party point of view we should have nothing 
but amused approval for the greediness of the Progres- 
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sives, and ironical applause for the impudent defence 
forward on their behalf by one of the perambulatj 
voting machines, Mr. Benn. Mr. Benn declared that he 
‘deemed it his duty to carry out the policy of the p 
which placed him in his present position.” Needless tg 
say, Mr. Benn also thought it to be “‘his duty” to ry, 
about from committee to committee and touse his exofficip 
vote to elect everywhere chairmen of his own colour, 
Mr. Benn’s ideas of duty are neither dignified nor decent, 
and that he will probably be taught before very long. 
St. George’s-in-the-East now returns a Moderate mem. 
ber to the London County Council, Mr. H. H. Marks 
and we have no doubt that this gentleman will dis. 
possess Mr. Benn of the seat in Parliament which he at 
present holds. It cannot be doubted, too, that the general 
effect of the conduct of the Progressives will be disas. 
trous to them. The majority of London voters are 
Conservatives, as evidenced by the Parliamentary elec. 
tions, and to exasperate them by treating their repre. 
sentatives with contempt is a fatal policy. The Pro, 
sives now possess responsibility and all the attributes 
of authority without any real power. It will be almost 
impossible for them, therefore, to win over the people 
of London to their side during the next three years. It 
is probable, therefore, that at the end of this period the 
Moderates will be in a majority in the County Council, 
and they will be more than human if they do not adopt 
the tactics of their opponents at least to the extent of 
securing their own continuance in office for a good many 
years to come. But a municipal government controlled 
by one party exclusively is apt to develop many abuses, 
We cannot but regret, therefore, the gradual disappear. 
ance of that English spirit of give and take and com. 
promise, which has been, as it were, the lubricating oil 
of institutions in this country since the national character 
first demonstrated its worth in action. In the interests 
of the good government of London, at least during this 
generation, we deplore the unjustifiable conduct of the 
Progressives. 


THE GRAVE OF “THE SACRED BAND” 
WHO DIED AT CHAERONEIA B.c. 338. 


‘Ts battle of Chzroneia has been unduly neglected 
by historians from Plutarch’s time to our own. 
Many of those who know nothing of the myriad charms 
of Greek literature and art have heard of Thermopylae 
and Marathon and Salamis, and have a sufficiently clear 
idea of those first victories of the Greeks. The fascina- 
tion exercised by the story of these land and sea fights is 
mainly due to the immense numerical superiority of the 


Persians, and to the inspiriting lesson, that a few men, I 
animated by patriotism and courage, may drive back § tha 
and defeat a multitude. It is the inherent optimism of J aye 
human nature that has given an importance to Marathon § |, , 
and Salamis which it has denied to Cheroneia. But,as § of¢ 
the shadows lengthen on the dial of Time, defeat and & oy: 
death call forth in us a more poignant sympathy. Paans § Th 
of victory do not stir the blood as they did & gy 
when the world was young, and tragedies, whether & gir 
merited or unmerited, move us easily to tears. Be J spr 
sides, there is another factor that more and more bri 
affects our judgment; we refer to the artistic com- 9 ene 
pleteness of the story, whether joyful or sad. And, & the 
perhaps, because of the infirmities of human nature, the § por 
sad stories often sweep to utter ruin with a speed and 9 we 
rounded completeness never to be found in a tale of & ney 
real life that has happiness for climax. Of all the 9 yp, 
pathetic stories in the world’s history, surely none has ff to 
ever combined the various elements of tragic interest 9 Ne; 
so perfectly as the last struggle of the Greeks for the Jf wo, 
liberty and independence which had been productive of ff abs, 
the most beautiful civilization ever known. Some sme 
this intensity of interest appears even in the meagre & talk 
and jejune account which Grote gives of the battle, and ff [taj 
which must be regarded rather as an example of the Jf det; 
way that historical facts should be collated than of the ff as ¢ 
way that history should be written. We want to undet- ff atte 
stand the tragedy and see the reason of it; but Grote iS § ma; 
content to ascribe the defeat of the Greeks mainly t0 § Ho, 
the “stronger phalanx” of the Macedonians, though swi, 
on the very next page he has to admit that this phalanx § jn | 
was not ‘so deep as that of the Thebans either aff the 
Delium or at Leuctra.” that 


As a historian of this battle Curtius is superior t 
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Grote. He knew the ground, and its configuration had 


gested to him that the Grecian defeat should be 
attributed to ‘‘the lances of the Macedonian horsemen.” 
This is a part of the truth, but only a part. The Greeks, 
gs Curtius tells us, had drawn up their forces ‘‘on either 
side of the rivulet of the Hemon, at the base of the 
heights which rise to the rear of Chzeroneia.” By laying 
waste their fields, Philip compelled them to come 
jown into the plain and accept battle on his con- 
ditions. This must have spread misgiving through 
their ranks; the first trick had been scored by their 
astute antagonist. The capital fact to keep in memory 
is contained in the statement of Polyzenus, not even 
mentioned by Curtius, that Philip drew down the allies 
fom a strong position into the plain by laying waste 
the neighbouring fields; and the second point to be 
remembered is that, had the Greeks been able to 
ascribe their defeat either to superior numbers or to 
any other mechanical superiority, we should have heard 
of it. Demosthenes, at any rate, would have been 
sure to mention it in his oration ‘‘On the Crown.” 
Philip would not have drawn the Greeks into the 
plain had he not confided in the superior discipline 
of his troops, and, above all, in his own superiority 
as a tactician, which probably lay chiefly in his use of 
avalry. And this reading of causes explains the events 
as narrated by Grote. Philip was justified in sending 
forward his son Alexander, a youth of eighteen, on his 
eft wing, against the Thebans and their Sacred Band. 
The fault of youth is impetuosity. This was, perhaps, 
what Philip calculated upon. Naturally, too, he himself, 
incommand of the right wing, received the shock of the 
Athenians. It was a part of his plan to give ground 
before them, manifestly to draw them after him, and thus 
to separate the two chief bodies of the allies, so that his 
cavalry could attack the exposed flank of the Thebans. 
As soon as the Thebans were cut to pieces, the 
forces under Alexander probably swept round upon 
the Athenians, who found themselves caught as in a 
vice. This explains the fact that while only 1000 Athe- 
nians were killed, 2000 were made prisoners. It was the 
genius of a great captain that decided the fight at 
Cheroneia, and it was, no doubt, a remembrance of the 
victories won under Pelopidas and Epaminondas that 
inspired the Sacred Band of Theban youth to such 
desperate resistance that just before his death Alexander 
the Great thought it worth while to recali his own pre- 
sence at Chzroneia in almost the last speech he delivered 
to the army which under his leadership had fought its 
way across Asia. 

Let us now see what additional light later knowledge 
than even that possessed by Curtius throws upon the 
events of that August day when Greek liberty perished. 
Itwas early in October 1880 that three of us, students 
of different nationalities, wandered through Greece, partly 
on foot, partly on horseback. We had spent a week in 
Thebes in a little house on the Kadmeia, whence we 
sallied forth to explore every nook and corner of the 
dirty little town itself and the surrounding country. The 
spring that CEdipus knew, we found surrounded by 
bright-eyed, chattering women, who tried to divide their 
energy between gossip and criticism of the strangers and 
the washing of linen garments. From Thebes we went 
northwards across the rich plain to Orchomenos, where 
we found food and lodging in a monastery, and had 
news of the famous Schliemann. He, it seems, had come 
up to conduct mining operations at Orchomenos similar 
to those which had been so productive at Mycene. 
Next morning we went out and found him directing his 
workmen with what seemed habitual energy fortified by 
absolute certainty of success. I can see him still, the 
small alert figure, with bright’eyes and nervous gestures, 
talking excitedly to one or the other of us in voluble 
Italian, German, and English, and finally giving’ us the 
details of his plans and beliefs in a modern Greek quite 
as fluent and not more ungrammatical than his previous 
attempts in German and Italian. No stranger grocer- 
man has lived in this nineteenth century, for he quoted 
Homer to us with a perfect sense of the music and 
Swing of the metre, and certain topographical passages 
in Pausanias came as trippingly from his tongue as 
the sonorous verses. It was Schliemann who told us 
that a young Greek had been conducting an excavation 
near Chzeroneia at the expense of the Greek Government, 
and that he had come upon the grave of the Sacred 
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Band who had perished in the battle. Interesting, 
Schliemann assured us, the find was, but not of perma- 
nent value or importance as a discovery of objects of 
art would have been ; ‘‘a thing of beauty,” he assured 
us solemnly, ‘‘ had always a unique value.” Why did not 
Balzac give his ideal commercial traveller, Gaudissart, 
something of the soul of John Keats? Even the literary 
art, it seems, is powerless to render the complexity of the 
simplest human being. That same morning we decided 
to push on at once to Chzroneia, and see with our own 
eyes the famous grave, and try to recreate the incidents 
of the combat which had been fought out on this sunlit 
plain more than 2200 years ago. LEarly in the afternoon 
we reached the spot, and were made acquainted by the 
courteous Greek with all the details of his discovery. 
Since then I have forgotten his name, and have lost the 
note-books in which I jotted down what he told us; 
but my memory in regard to the main facts is clear 
enough, and the scene is as present with me as when, I 
witnessed it. The grave itself is in the plain some 
hundreds of yards away from the range of low hills that 
rise behind Chzroneia, and is perhaps half a mile from 
the little town itself on the way to Thebes ; the shape of 
the grave is an almost square oblong, and the accom- 
panying diagram illustrates it fairly well; the walls 
AB, BD, DC, CA, are of solid masonry about eighteen 


Ss. 


A B 

79 ft. 

Ww. 
18 ft. 

c D 


inches thick and nearly thirteen feet in height. And yet 
the top of these walls was hidden under ground by some 
two feet of earth, and were then only level with the sur- 
rounding plain. The bed of the grave was evidently laid 
in what had been the bed of a rivulet smoothed by re- 
moving some of the larger rocks, and on that bed and 
within these walls the bodies were laid like sardines in a 
box, and when the space was covered some eight or 
twelve inches of earth was put over them and a second 
layer of dead bodies carefully deposited. There were 
some one hundred and twenty-five bodies in each 
layer, and in one of the corners a pile of ashes was 
found, evidently the ashes of those who had only 
succumbed to their wounds after some time, and had 
thus found later burial. At least two hundred and 
fifty-four warriors had slept in this grave at Che- 
roneia for more than two thousand years. Had Greek 
literature taught us nothing of the reverence with 
which the Greeks treated burial, we should have realized 
their feeling from this example, for each body was laid 
with such care that it needed but a slight effort of 
imagination to reclothe the skeleton with flesh and to 
see the warrior in his habit as he lived. The little bone 
ornaments with a hole in the centre, a rosary of rings, 
lay round each neck, the flesh of which was now clay in- 
distinguishable from the surrounding earth. The ve 

bones testified to the desperate courage with which eac 

man had defended his beloved fatherland. Here was 
one with three ribs broken in front by a spear-thrust, 
and his right thigh, too, was fractured just above the 
knee. There lay another whose left arm and collarbone 
were broken, and the right side of his head crushed in 
evidently by some furious blow. Scarcely a single 
skeleton but had the marks upon it of more than one 
mortal wound; and the vast majority of the injuries 
were due to spear and lance thrusts. There they lay 
now quietly enough, nearly three hundred of them, to 
testify to their own courage and to the power exerted 
by that ancient religion of patriotism. They must 
nearly all have been young men; skull after skull was 
examined, and the teeth were always found to be perfect, 
as teeth rarely are perfect after three or four-and-twenty. 
The square marked E in the diagram is a square of 
solid masonry, the use of which, at first, seemed difficult 
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to determine. For, be it remarked that the whole grave. 
so far was extremely simple, and reverence for the dead 
the only emotion that in any way hallowed the bare 
details of its construction. But as this solid block of 
masonry could subserve no end of manifest utility, the 
question arose, why had it been erected? The answer 
was not far to seek. Forty or fifty yards away lay the 
fragments of the gigantic Lion, which is, it is true, very 
conventional in treatment and yet remains a splendid ex- 
ample of almost classic art. Certainly it is simpler than 
that Lion of Lucerne, which Thorwaldsen executed in 
memory of the Swiss Guards who died in Paris on 10 
August, 1792, but nothing like so realistic or impressive. 
The block of masonry designated by the letter E was 
evidently intended to be the platform of the plinth upon 
which the Lion crouched, as if he were looking across 
the bodies of the sacred dead towards the Kadmeia. 

I cannot ee altogether with the account given 
by Plutarch (himself a native of Chzroneia) of the 
Sacred Band, but it was certainly made up of young 
men, as we have seen, and it may have been used as a 
guard for the citadel. The State, too, doubtless pro- 
vided ‘‘food for it, and all things necessary for exercise” ; 
but it is to be presumed, I think, that it got its name 
iepis Adxos because its members had bound themselves 
by oath to imitate the three hundred heroes who had 
preferred death to flight at Thermopylz, and not for the 
reason Plutarch gives. Plutarch, it must be remembered, 
wrote in the days of sensual degeneracy, and was four 
hundred years removed from the heroic traditions which 
had inspired this band of youths. This interpretation of 
the origin of the name throws a strong light, also, on 
the character of Philip. The conqueror of the Greeks 
seems to have been a capable leader and crafty diplo- 
matist, with a barbaric want of self-control. In the first 
flush of victory he threw himself about shouting in imi- 
tation of Demosthenes, and a little later he made three 
hundred philippizing Theban exiles masters of Thebes, 
with power of life and death, doubtless in contempt of 
the three hundred who had died every man when he 
stood at Cheroneia. 


EMILE POUVILLON. 


BY far the greater number of those who read French 

books in our country do so in order that they may 
have some familiarity with the writers who are most 
talked about in France. Thus a very inadequate notion 
has been formed among us of the richness and variety 
of French contemporary literature. Indeed, only a few 
of the French themselves are fully aware of this, for, 
with them as with us, much of the best literary work 
that is done is lost upon the many. 

A novelist of great power, but whose circle of admirers 
is not sufficiently wide to make him popular, is M. Emile 
Pouvillon. Like Balzac and Flaubert, he excels in 
pictures of provincial life. In fact it is not difficult to 
detect the influence of these masters of the realistic 
romance in Pouvillon’s work. The realistic school is 
truly that of modern French fiction, and, as a living 
representative of it, Pouvillon is well worthy the atten- 
tion of the student of literature. His realism must not 
be confounded with that ‘‘naturalism” which is Zolaism. 
He is as sensible of the reality of beauty as of ugliness, 
and he does not insist upon the latter with the zest of a 
virtuoso. His pictures of life, charming or saddening, 
are marked by the same passion for painting simply, 
without artifice, and justly. His descriptions of French 
scenery, while they are rigorously exact, are free from 
those abuses of ‘‘word painting” into which some 
English writers under the influence of the realistic spirit 
have fallen through want of a clear perception of this 
truth—that the details which painstaking observation 
can always bring together fail of themselves to produce 
any artistic effect, and that the colour of an individuality 
is needed to lend to them a human interest. Pouvillon 
knows the value of repose in art, and he often succeeds 
in stamping upon the mind of the reader the character 
of a whole district in a few words. His men and women 
are rarely persons capable of rousing complete admira- 
tion, but they always interest, because they live. They 
can be recognized at once as typical, although the 
reader may not be able to call to mind when or where 
he obtained his experience of such characters. 


The rugged region of Eastern Guyenne, with its naked 
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rocks and deep gorges, its stone-scattered tablelands, its 
verdant valleys and beautiful streams, is that in which 
the scene of M. Pouvillon’s best stories is laid. There 
we feel that he is quite at home. He describes the 
scenery and people made familiar to him by early asso. 
ciations. As is the case with so many Frenchmen 
his province is to him his country, and his best art is 
given to the task of making it known to others. Qf 
these romances the most remarkable is ‘‘ Chante-Pleure,” 
It is a simple story of a young man who, after completi 
his medical studies in Paris, returns to his native town 
on the confines of the Albigeois and the Quercy, with 
the intention of practising there and marrying his cousjq 
with whom he was boyishly in love before he left for his 
five years’ experience of the Ecole de Médicine and the 
hospitals. He walks from the nearest railway station to 
the old house occupied by his guardian—an uncle of 
peasant origin and agricultural pursuits, but to whom 
inherited prosperity has given an important position in 
the district. This walk in the early morning affords the 
author an opportunity of introducing some of his most 
vigorous descriptive passages. As an example, we may 
take this description of the light from a village weaver’s 
lamp struggling in a hollow of the stern landscape with 
the growing daylight, while human life is awaking and 
movement is returning out of doors : 

Vheure ot 1d-haut défaillent les astres, en bas 
dans le noir de la combe comme un autre étoile la lampe 
du tisserand s’allumait ; la plainte monotone du métier 
montait avec les premiers appels des cogs dévorant le 
jour. . . . Le lumignon du tisserand pdlissait dans la 
clarté matinale, la vie s’éveillait, des voix partaient;: 
commandements de bouviers, appels de patres, des coups 
de gosier Apres, rugueux, qui déchiraient comme avec 
la pointe d’un couteau le velouté de l’aube.” 

With what a masterly hand, too, he gives a picture of 
the dark forest stretching far away on the sides of the 
desert hills above the Aveyron! The portrait of the 
half-peasant uncle, violent and often brutal in manner 
but tender-hearted and generous, a man rivetted to the 
soil by inherited tastes and the habits of a lifetime, but 
full of self-importance as the mayor of his commune, is 
admirably drawn. So, too, is that of his daughter Cécile, 
the handsome, full-blooded country girl who dresses like 
a bourgeoise, but who cannot hide the transmitted marks 
of her peasant ancestry. The young doctor, who has 
been changed so much by his studies and life in 
Paris, notices this the more because of the contrast 
presented by the delicacy and refinement of Urgéle, 
daughter of the old and aristocratic family at the neigh- 
bouring chdéteau of Chante-Pleure, who was his occa- 
sional companion when he was a boy. The more he 
sees of Urgéle the less he wishes to marry his cousin, 
who is so passionately in love with him that when the 
inevitable rupture comes her vigorous nature breaks 
down and she dies of rapid consumption. Urgéle does 
not marry the hero of the story, for she has to sacrifice 
herself matrimonially to the needs of her family, which 
is in dire financial straits. After this experience, the 
doctor makes no further attempt at sentimental matri- 
mony, but marries, as so many young medical men do 
in France, from strictly respectable and professional 
motives. It will be seen that M. Pouvillon does not 
study the conventional in his stories, and that he shows 
some courage in bringing a romance finally down to the 
dull level of commonplace. But those who wish to know 
what French life really is, and to have vivid but severely 
truthful pictures of French scenery, could not do better 
than read this author. His ‘‘Césette” is a story of 
peasant life in the Rouergue, absolutely realistic, but 
without the forced and exaggerated repulsiveness of 
‘“‘La Terre,” which does injustice to human nature. 
Zola’s pictures of rusticity are distorted by the writer's 
perverse imagination ; but Pouvillon, who has seen the 
peasant too closely to take an idyllic view of him, never- 
theless does him complete justice. 


TRANSATLANTIC BARDLETS. 


Ta are uncommonly like the English poetlings, 
but there are more of them. This is not becausé 


the States are less poetical than the Mother Country, but 


because they have more people. Moreover, “‘ culture 
is generally held in higher esteem there, and to appeat 
in print is an undoubted mark of having obtained it—just 
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4s a University degree is a proof, among the English 
middle classes, of its proud possessor’s right to be re- 

edas a scholar andagentleman. But if the author- 
ship of a book is a certificate of taste and reading, it 
becomes a diploma in honours when that book consists 
of metrical matter. Now about seventy-five per cent of 
moderately educated persons can write lines which some- 
times scan, often rhyme, and occasionally make sense ; 
nda painfully large proportion of these are impelled 
to establish their characters in the eyes of their neigh- 
pours by the publication of these so-called verses. A 
ttle money, or the power of deluding a publisher’s 
reader, a simple tribe, is all that isneeded. It must 
be added that at times the ‘‘ poems” are. a genuine 
trade success, as are in England, for instance, the 
innocent maunderings of Sir Edwin Arnold and Mr. 
Lewis Morris—a fact which encourages scores, nay, 
hundreds, of other ambitious and avaricious rhymesters 
to emulate the lucky men. In the States, too, they 
have their dear little cliques of mutual admirers, like our 
fir brotherhood of the Rhymers’ Club and the Bodley 
Head, who generously praise one another’s songs—which 
they read (or neglect to read) in presentation copies—and 
they thus maintain one another’s spirit on a little butter. 
And then, of course, there are always one’s aunts, and 
sisters, and wives, and that sort of thing. There are 
more of these in the United States than here; hence 
there is more minor poetry. 

Putnam and Parnassus both begin—like Penbryn— 
with P. Messrs. Putnam are the sponsors of a number 
of these step-children of the Muses, and they have thought- 
fully sent us a bundle of their songs. Mr. J. Edmund V. 
Cooke, before baring his soul for the good of humanity 
inone package of them, considerately reminds us of an 
additional reason for the excess of verse-production on 
the other side of the Atlantic. They all read newspapers 
there, and it is the fashion to fill up the odd corners of 
these with something rhymed: it looks ‘‘ toney,” and 
isvery cheap. Thus the Chautauguan, the Detroit Free 
Press, Vogue, and Cleveland Town Topics share the 
honour of revealing to the world the talent of Mr. 
Edmund V. Cooke. Having garnered his press-cuttings, 
and tied them up in a neat sheaf for the Knickerbocker 
Press, Mr. Cooke naturally cast about for a title: ‘‘A 
Patch of Pansies” struck him as being as good as 
another, and so it is. He says very handsomely, that 
he will be repaid if he may bear 

* One touch of brightness to a world of care, 

One blossom for a village maiden’s hair, 

One bit of bloom to glow—and wither—where 
A dead child lies, whose peaceful features wear 
A smile of wonder at its friend’s despair.” 


This is a modest aspiration, and we will hope for the best. 


We have not had the opportunity of trying Mr. Cooke 
on a dead child or a village maiden ; but candour and a 
critical conscience compel us to state that he has not 
brought one touch of brightness to our particular abode 
of sorrow in this world of care. 

Some of our little poets are rather proud of showing 
how free'they are from the fettering conventions of an 
artificial civilization by writing in various weird dialects 
oftheir own imagining, which they endeavour to pass 
off upon a gullible public as the tongue of the Cockney 
derk, or the Dorsetshire ploughboy, or Tommy Atkins, or 
the ‘‘stickit” something or other. In the States this trick 
—for which Lowell is partly responsible, just as Tenny- 
son is with us—is very common. Mr. Cooke shows the 
untrammelled American spirit in Transatlantic Doric, 
but we prefer the American Spirit civilized, as ex- 
hibited in the poems of Mr. Arthur Peterson, a naval 
gentleman who has been to Europe for his models and 
round the world for his subject matter. ‘‘ Penrhyn’s 
Pilgrimage” is the result of his travails of spirit and 
travels of body. Penrhyn says good-bye very picely— 
in ‘In Memoriam” metre, and not without thought of 
some remarks made by Childe Harold—and then, 
after observing that he really does not know when he 
will be back again, proceeds to anticipate his tears of 
joy on his return, and to describe everything he sees 
in his voyaging. It is uncommonly ‘easy writing” 
—that is the worst of that metre of Tennyson’s—and 
“d—d hard reading” is its natural consequence. 
<r for instance, some thousand lines on this 
model : 
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‘* Sing, Muse, the walk! With stick in hand, 
And sun-hat swathed in summer white, 
And figure clad in garments, light, 
On foot I journey through the land.” 
Consider it, we say, kind reader, and ask not over- 
curiously whether the present writer has read the whole 
booklet from beginning to end. It may be, for the flesh 
is weak, that he fainted by the way, and, on recovering, 
sought refreshment with Mr. Robert Burns Wilson, 
whose soul had ‘‘ voiced her cry” in ‘‘ The Chant of a 
Woodland Spirit.” Now this Mr. Robert Burns II. is 
by no means an untutored child of Nature singing 
because he must: he is a pretty and cultivated metrist, 
with a very little to say and much too many words to 
say it. Like most versifiers of to-day who have read 
books, he tries his feet at Swinburnianisms with a 
difference—the difference being mainly Whitmaniac : 
‘*In sacred and solacing shelter and shade; in the 
solitudes silent and sylvan ; 

In songs of the sun in the shimmering leaves and the 

silvery sheen of the water ; 

In bloom-bended branches that burthen the balmy and 

bountiful breasts of the summer ; 

In dropping of dews and the whisper of wandering 

winds, and the fragrance of flowers ; 

In unwithered ways, in the wilds where the woes and 

the wrongs of the world are forgotten ; 

There waiteth the spirit of peace and of rest for the 

sorrowing soul that returneth.” 

This ‘‘moving music,” says Mr. Wilson, at length 
‘‘grew. . . slowand faint” (most appropriate epithets), 
and the poet ‘‘ could have wept.” We do not know why 
it should not have gone on for a few hundred thousand 
lines, or why the gentleman felt tearful at its stoppage ; 
but these are the facts. Yet we would not leave the 
reader to imagine that Mr. Wilson is always like this. His 
quatrains are quite as good as many of those to be found 
in the magazines, and his blank verse is—oddly enough 
—occasionally very sweet. But this is no justification 
for a well-meaning gentleman who writes fifty pages 
about his soul, and the Everlasting No, and the problem 
of existence, mainly in that most difficult of all English 
metres, though it is some palliation of his offence. Some 
of his more sugary and more languorous lines recall in 
an agreeable way Peele and Fletcher respectively ; and 
one might feel quite grateful to the author if he had 
confined himself to a selection from his unpublished 
works—say twenty-five lines. It is a suggestion that 
might even ‘‘ have money in it” in Yiese days of limited 
editions and large margins ; but no amiable verse-writer 
will ever believe himself unable to enrapture the world 
with a blank-verse poem. ‘If we could know!” as 
Miss Julia H. May pathetically remarks. 

Now this Miss Julia H. May is quite the minor poetess ; 
we see at once that she was born to write mediocre 
rhymes, just as some women are born to flirt, or to be 
mothers, or to be tedious. Miss May we have always 
with us, and her ‘‘ Songs from the Woods of Maine” 
have been written, sung in drawing-rooms, entered in 
commonplace books, learned by heart, and even seriously 
criticized, under a hundred titles in every age and 
country. Miss May remarks very justly, that her ‘‘ name 
is not upon the rolls of fame,” and adds with fervent, 
unnecessary piety that she does her best : 

‘* Sometimes I sing a very simple song, 
And send it outward, to the east or west ; 
Although in silentness it rolls along, 
I do my best.” 

It is a pity, but it can’t be helped; there will always 
be a certain number of amiable women who do verses as 
others do needle-work, or clean up the silver : so long as 
they do the thing, it really does not much matter to them 
and their friends how they do it. The verse-ladies, how- 
ever, trouble the outer world a little, while those who 
take to the other feminine household pursuits do not. 
Miss May’s very simple song, for instance, can scarcely 
be said to roll along in utter ‘‘silentness,” since it is 
vocal right across the Atlantic to at least one hard- 
working journalist. After all, it has its interest as a 
type: Miss May sings of the same subjects as all her kind, 
and largely in the same words ; if quality and quantity 
in such matters could be connected in a literary equa- 
tion, we would hazard a guess that about one hundred 
and seventy-five Miss Mays equal three L. E. L.’s, two 
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Mrs. Hemans, or one Adelaide Procter. Miss May 
feasts on ruins of the past in Andalusia’s vale, and hears 
the whisper ‘‘ Love is Sweet”: she remarks that the 
weary wanderer lieth low, and (of course) she remembers 
the old red schoolhouse ; she would like to throw one 
leaf upon the grave tenanted by Thee, and she has a set 
of six stanzas which each begin with ‘‘ Some Day”; in 
one poem her feeling heart is bidden to beat quick, and 
in another the tender thought from fragrant pine-tree 
branches flies o’er the snow ; the windows of her soul fly 
open wide, and so on and so on. To complete the pic- 
ture of the perfect household poetess, Miss May, kind 
soul, writes poems in which her less-gifted friends are 
supposed to express their personal sorrows. This is 
how Miss May illustrates the consoling power of song 
in a poem ‘written for Mrs. Marcia Knapp one year 
after her husband’s death”: 
‘* One year ago (ah! can it be ?) 
I watched the coming train, 
That brought my happiness to me, 

And did not watch in vain.” 
Our hearts go out to Mrs. Marcia Knapp, who is evi- 
dently a thoroughly sensible woman, since she presently 
remarks, ‘‘I’ll wait no more the coming train.” But 
perhaps we are a little sorry for Miss May and the whole 
tribe, male and female, of poetlings beneath damnation 
and beyond hope. ‘‘ All bad poetry,” says Mr. Oscar 
Wilde, ‘‘ springs from genuine emotion”: it is distress- 
ing to think how much the bardlets must learn in suffer- 
ing before they bore us in song. 


OF READERS IN GENERAL. 


criticism is overmuch given to ignoring 
the reader; a fault that needs correction. Books 
are not written ‘‘in the absolute””—they aim; and the 
reader is, or should be, the aim of them all. It is 
absurd to review a book entirely, as people put it, ‘‘ on 
its own merits.” That has ever been the vice of 

-academic criticism. But you might as well judge shoot- 
ing without looking at the target. ‘‘ Here,” your critic 
might say, ‘‘is an admirable marksman! Notice the 
pretty turn of his wrist, the sympathetic twinkle in his 
aiming eye, the perfect correctness of his protruded 
foot, the classical finish of his sighting.” ‘‘He has 
missed!” ‘* What matter? Zhe target ts a fool.” 
This leads to a pessimistic view of targets. And 
assuredly the reader zs the aim of the book—or why is 
it written? Self-expression, you say, a kind of incon- 
tinence of view, a satisfaction in self-projection? But 
that hardly accounts for printing and publication—and 
advertisement. That was done by the wicked publisher, 
you plead? . . . Go to. 

All of us who write books fire more or less into the 
dark—into that strange, hazy outside world where they 
read books and do not write them. The image of the 
marksman will last a little longer. We peer into the 
uncertainty, see people of this kind and people of that, 
portly serious men, anzwmic earnest men, massive re- 
sponsible men, jovial souls, blades, a multitudinous 
variety of fools, grave tender women with pure minds, 
wild adventurous women with pure minds, respectable 
women decently impure, earnest women indecently pure, 
curious youths and maidens, a vast multitude, reading, 
reading, reading. There are worked-out folks needing 
distraction, miserable souls asking for comfort—real or 
sham—curious minds requiring plausible new solutions 
of the great paradox of things, babes awakening to 
strong meat. We authors and authoresses and author- 
lings regard them steadfastly. ‘‘I will have yonder 
Good Woman,” says one of us, and bang goes his book, 
full of purity and pathos. There is a yelp, and a Philis- 
tine gentleman rolls over, touched profoundly. ‘I will 
appeal to my wronged, unhappy sisters,” says an 
authoress, ‘‘ frankly and openly,” and so ploughs a long 
lane through the crowd, achieving quite a heap of curious 
ribald young men. ‘A silver bullet,” says another of 
us, ‘‘the costliest material and the best of workman- 
ship,” and he hits no human being—bags only a brace 
of unsubstantial reviewers. 

_That is one of the little ironies of the literary life, the 
discrepancies of the reader you aim at, and the reader 
you get. Consider ‘‘ Fors Clavigera,” levelled bravely at 
the British working man, and hitting—the high school 
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mistress. Consider ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies,” that elegant 
handbook for wives, finding its billet in the prig. Cop, 
sider Gulliver—“ Virginibus Puerisque”—the Song o 
Solomon. The excellent Pestalozzi wrote a cradle-com. 
panion for mothers, and that rare, obscure, and Curious 
species of savant, the eminent educationist, is still jx 
doubt of his meaning. Then imagine the tender you 
girl so touchingly and specially addressed, wading 
through the seven thousand ingenious comparisons of 
Richter’s ‘‘ Siebenkaes.” But most writers have had the 
wisdom to keep their ambitions silent, to aim and to 
hope, and when the result came—if there was a result— 
to take it gracefully and with dignity. ‘I meant the 
dog. Thank you.” 

That is where the peculiar excellence of such a write; 
as Mr. Hall Caine is apparent. He shoots straight, 
There is no mistaking his drawing for truth, or his sep. 
timent for revelation. Yet he is an artist, decidedly ap 
artist—in earnest young men. How neatly and skilfully 
he touches them, playing on their high-principled souls 
until they glow and stiffen with delight. And then Miss 
Marie Corelli—the reviewers have misunderstood her, 
The thoughtful shop-girl who finds mere idle stories 
‘‘trashy,” gets in ‘‘ Barabbas,” or ‘‘A Tale of Two 
Worlds,” just that vague impersonal touch of religion 
and spirituality which is needed to solemnize the read. 
ing. Then again Mr. J. K. Jerome is misjudged in the 


same way. We accuse him of coarse laughter, glaring § ™ 
jests. But probably if he found himself by any accident § 5° 
writing some subtle sentence—such a sentence as John § 5 
Oliver Hobbes might delight to discover—he would § &@ 
cut it out. The responsible reviewer studies elaborately § 1! 
what is theoretically right, what is true and what is b 
beautiful, what highly cultivated and judicious people In 
appreciate, and forgets that the majority of readers in ab 
the world are not highly cultivated, and anything but J pe 
judicial. an 
Still the great majority of us, authors, authoresses, @ be 
and authorlings, do not know our readers. All of us un 
have an idea, but we feel the chances are against its J po 
being correct. One would like to try something of this § ™ 
kind, a sort of agony advertisement opposite the title § inl 
page: ‘“‘If you find this book altogether satisfactory Jj tel 
and can conveniently spare the time, will you, Dear gi 
Reader, come to ”—‘‘ Kensington Gardens,” say—“ at fa 
three o’clock on the First of May, with a white flower in ag 
your dress or buttonhole, as the case may be.” It might th 
be a most delightful gathering for some of us. One would § 80 
like to see Professor Drummond’s assembly—a curious § N 
crowd of serious people without solidity—or Huysmans’, § th 
It is a dream, of course, for very few readers care @ he 
enough for any author to take as much trouble as the @ w 
walk demands. The unhappy genius would simply meet § pe 
a large crowd of curious people—reporters and all the § su 
rival geniuses—and not one of them would have afj co 
flower. It is a pleasant fancy, though incredible, to™ M 
suppose the author finding just one solitary white @ hi 
blossom—dropped shyly near the gates. It would serve pa 
for a sonnet perhaps. But the real reader would re @ wi 
main unconfessing and unseen. No—we shall never § tis 
meet that reader of ours upon earth, that guardian @ w: 
reader, loyal and affectionate, who watches over each @ ev 
one of us. It may be we shall meet him in another Tt 
world—him, or her. In heaven, it may be. : 
DR. STANFORD’S NEW SYMPHONY. of 

1* may soon be advisable to take the Philharmonic § po 
Society seriously. The directors seem bent 
mending their ways, protesting the while that thei ® to 
ways are not, and never were, in need of mending. Af th 
few weeks since they gave Mr. Lamond’s genial overturt § in; 
a first performance in England ; and now it appears they § in, 
have induced Professor Stanford to write them a fresh, an 
virile, manly, and in some ways noble piece of music: § m 
a symphony in D, his fifth, entitled ‘‘L’allegro ed il} ne 
Pensieroso.” This is not to say that Professor Stanford's Hi 
fifth symphony matches the great Fifth Symphony. The § th: 
programme (in the shape of liberal quotations from§ wi 
Milton’s ‘‘ L’Allegro”’) provided by the composer, clearly § fa 
amounts to a confession that in at any rate three be 
his four movements his aim was somewhere below thei sic 
highest; and that is well. We do not expect the® fir 
greatest things of music from within sheltering colleg¢§ po 
th: 
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walls: they are achieved by men who dare to live freely 
ja the open and drink the cup of life greedily. The 
masters wrote greatly because they felt greatly ; their 
music grew out of their lives. Did not Schumann suggest 
that some of Schubert’s most pathetic music was the 
fruit of his inability to pay a tailor’s bill? That was Schu- 
mann’s little joke ; but it is no joke to say there would 
be no ‘‘ Parsifal” had Wagner never cried: ‘‘Ah! if I were 
not to rise from my bed to-morrow, if I were never more 
to wake to this loathsome life . . . | were happier.” The 
composer who essays the song of joy or sorrow, having 
never experienced joy or sorrow in overflowing measure, 
who would sing beautifully ere the loveliness of things 
has once penetrated his whole being so that his blood 
seemed turned to wine, will surely find his voice ring 
false. On occasion, as Academics will, Dr. Stanford has 
tried the great manner, with results ; but here he seems 
to have said, ‘*Thus I am, thus I see and feel, thus 
will I write,” and accordingly, by working sincerely, 
directly, without pretence or affectation, he has produced 
an art-work of which that mysterious entity ‘‘ English 
music” may well be proud. Verily, sincerity in art 
brings a rich reward ; but the gods of sham laugh loudly 
in their tinsel heaven when their buskined worshippers 
trip. 

—_ a programme, Dr. Stanford’s symphony 
must be reckoned programme-music, but only in a mild 


sort. Programme-music—avowed programme-music— . 


issomewhat out of favour just now: why, one cannot 
easily tell. In music we know only one commandment, 
Thou shalt not write the Ugly; for the old by-law, so 
beloved of contrapuntists, It is forbidden to write the 
Impossible (that is, impossible to perform), has been 
abandoned since the magistrates realized that an im- 
possible passage was no sooner written than players 
and instrument-makers between them found how it could 
be played. So long as the one commandment remains 
unbroken, there is no reason why the programme com- 
poser should not have a hearing with the rest. One 
may guess that nine-tenths of the world’s musical 
inheritance is programme-music ; only, in most cases it 
tells its own story, and the programme need not be 
given. Beethoven ‘‘always worked to a story,” but 
rarely gave a programme in detail. In many cases, 
again, the programme is indispensable: chiefly when 
the composer has introduced imitative effects, the 
sound of bell, or horn, or winds and breaking waters. 
Not only does it explain and give actual significance to 
these seeming irrelevancies, but it also supplies the 
hearer with a clue which enables his imagination to 
work creatively, in step, as it were, with the com- 
position as it is played, and build up images from 
suggestions thrown out by the composer—for the 
composer can only suggest. As an instance, take 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hebrides ” overture, which touches the 
high water-mark of descriptive music. Listened to 
passively, some of it is meaningless, and most of it 
without interest ; but once one has the clue, ‘‘the oboes 
tising above the other instruments ” become ‘‘a plaintive 
wail, like seawinds over the seas”; and every effect, 
every touch of colour, is felt to be admirably fitting. 
The endeavour to do more than suggest is the rock on 
which most later programme composers come to grief. 
A musical Polonius may listen to a descriptive overture 
and agree to see a camel, or a weasel, or a whale—only, 
of course, because he thinks the composer is mad; and 
possibly Wagner’s praise of Liszt’s symphonic poems 
may have some such explanation. For Liszt asked us 
to see with the mind’s eye things that no mortal may 
thus see; so that even Dr. Riemann confesses his utter 
inability to follow Mazeppa on his mazy, amazing wander- 
ings. But Dr. Stanford, with (roughly) seven hundred 
and seventy-seven times Liszt’s creative genius, and 
more than Liszt of Liszt’s own saving common-sense, 
never plunges into the muddy ocean of unintelligibility. 
His symphony is nearer to the ‘‘ Hebrides” Overture 
than ‘‘ Mazeppa.” He gives us a series of pictures 
without any vital connection: a musical panorama, in 
fact, with a verbal description attached. Or, perhaps 
better still, Dr. Stanford’s ‘‘L’Allegro” may be con- 
sidered as so many illustrations to Milton’s poem. The 
first movement is distinctly the weakest, for there the com- 
poser has fallen a victim to the exigencies of form. Not 
that we have any objection to orthodox form: so long 
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as the content is fine, we care no more whether he uses 
that or another form, than whether he writes on twenty 
or twenty-four stave score-paper. When Hamlet said 
the play was the thing, he thought of the result, not the 
form, of the play. But here the result is not so valuable 
as in the other movements. That was inevitable; for to 
get his form correct Dr. Stanford has indulged in lengthy 

“‘episodes” (a delicate academic euphemism for padding), 

which are mere schoolboy tricks that any student of the 

Royal College could do as well as himself. The truth is, . 

a composer cannot earn a handsome income by inces-. 

santly teaching these tricks in the Royal College or. 

elsewhere, without learning to do them so easily as to 
be in constant danger of introducing them unconsciously 
at inopportune moments. It becomes a habit more 
detrimental to the composer, so far as concerns his 
work, than tippling, and, with all deference to Dr. 
Stanford, we advise him to break it off. There are other 
reasons for the weakness of this movement. Dr. Stan- 
ford has sought to depict alien imaginings and moods 
that have never, we take leave to think, spontaneously, 
irrepressibly, thrust themselves upon him ; and the pic- 
ture does not convince. He can scarcely expect us to 
accept that first phrase, so alarmingly Mendelssohnian 
in outline and rhythm, as expressive of his hatred of 

‘‘loathéd melancholy.” Even his notion of ‘‘Jest and 

youthful Jollity”” somehow lacks heartiness. But the 

verses beginning, 
‘* Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerily rouse the slumbering morn,” 

at once rouse him. Here he has his feet on earth. Dr.. 

Stanford has felt the joy of these things : the scene must 

have lived before him as he wrote; he attains atmo- 

sphere and perspective of effect. The study is forgotten ; 
every bar is filled with a feeling of the keen morning air, 

a delightful sense of trees and fields and the new-broken 

earth. Nothing purer, breezier, sharper in outline, 

more vivid in colour, was ever written ; Mendelssohn 
could not better it. The last movement, less pungent 
in immediate effect, but more broadly planned, will per- 
haps ultimately give the fullest satisfaction. That Dr. 

Stanford has cleverly imitated a bell is nothing ; but to 

take the lines, 

‘* Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off curfew sound 
Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar,” 

and pass on the feeling and colour to us intensified a 

thousand-fold—that is something : it is art, and art of. 

a noble kind. When the scene is somehow changed to 

the ‘‘ studious cloister’s pale” (we said that the pictures 

had no connection) and ‘‘ the pealing organ blows,” 
the effects are of a darkly splendid kind, like stained- 
glass windows in a cathedral seen in a solemn twilight. 

The slow movement, with its more ambitious pro- 

gramme, falls short of the others, instead of shining as 

the crowning excellence of the work ; but we may point 
to the opening bars as a bit of plain yet magnificent 
orchestration such as none but a master of the craft may 
devise. Indeed, there is so much of surpassing merit in 
this symphony, the themes are so genuinely melodious 
and expressive, the atmosphere and feeling so admirably 
sustained, that we have no mind to find fault with Dr. 

Stanford because the last instead of the third movement 

is its chief glory. 

We had intended to deal with Mr. Modr’s new sym- 
phony in this article ; but for lack of space we must wait 
until it is played again. 

Théatre de ’CEuvre de Paris. Performances at the 
Opera Comique, London, of .Ibsen’s ‘‘ Rosmers- 
holm” and ‘‘ Master Builder,” and of Maeterlinck’s 
L’Intruse and Pelléas ét Mélisande.” 25-30 
March, 1895. i 

M LUGNE-POE and his dramatic company called 
+ ‘“L’CEuvre” came to us with the reputation of 

having made Ibsen cry by their performance of one of 

his works. There was not much in that: J have seen 
performances by English players which would have 
driven him to suicide. But when the first act of 

«‘ Rosmersholm” had hardly begun on Monday night, 

when I recognized, with something like excitement, the 
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true atmosphere of this most enthralling of all Ibsen’s 
works rising like an enchanted mist for the first time on 
an English stage. There were drawbacks, of course. 
The shabbiness of the scenery did not trouble me ; but 
the library of Pastor Rosmer got on my nerves a little. 
What on earth did he want, for instance, with ‘ Sell’s 
World's Press”? That he should have provided him- 
self with a volume of my own dramatic works I thought 
right and natural enough, though when he took that 
particular volume down and opened it, I began to specu- 
late rather uneasily on the chances of his presently 
becoming so absorbed as to forget all about his 
part. I was surprised, too, when it appeared that the 
Conservative paper which attacked the Pastor for his 
conversion to Radicalism was none other than our own 
Globe ; and the thrill which passed through the house 
when Rebecca West contemptuously tore it across and 
flung it down, far exceeded that which Mrs. Ebbsmith 
sends nightly through the Garrick audiences. Then I 
was heavily taken aback by Mortensgard. He, in his 
determination to be modern and original, had entrusted 
the making-up of his face to an ultra-Impressionist 
painter who had recklessly abused his opportunity. 
Kroll, too, had a frankly incredible wig, and a costume 
of which every detail was a mistake. We know Kroll 
rfectly well in this country: he is one out of many 
instances of that essential and consequently universal 
knowledge of mankind which enables Ibsen to make 
his pictures of social and political life in outlandish little 
Norwegian parishes instantly recognizable in London 
and Chicago (where Mr. Beerbohm Tree, by the way, 
has just made a remarkable sensation with ‘‘ An Enemy 
of the People”). For saying this I may be asked 
whether I am aware that many of our critical authorities 
have pointed out how absurdly irrelevant the petty 
parochial squabblings which stand for public life in 
Ibsen’s prose comedies are to the complex greatness of 
public affairs in our huge cities. I reply that I am. 
And if I am further pressed to declare straightforwardly 
whether I mean to disparage these authorities, I reply, 
pointedly, that Ido. I affirm that such criticisms are 
written by men who know as much of political life as I 
know of navigation. Any person who has helped to 
*‘nurse” an English constituency, local or parliament- 
ary, and organized the election from the inside, or 
served for a year on a vestry, or attempted to set 
on foot a movement for broadening the religious and 
social views of an English village, will not only vouch 
for it that ‘‘ The League of Youth,” ‘‘ An Enemy of the 
People,”’ and ‘‘ Rosmersholm,” are as true to English 
as they can possibly be to Norwegian society, but will 
probably offer to supply from his own acquaintances 
originals for all the public characters in these plays. 

I took exception, then, to Kroll, because I know Kroll 
by sight perfectly well (was he not for a long time chair- 
man of the London School Board ?); and I am certain he 
would die sooner than pay a visit to the rector in a coat 
and trousers which would make a superannuated coffee- 
stall keeper feel apologetic, and with his haircutting 
and shampooing considerably more than three months 
overdue. 

I take a further exception which goes a good deal 
deeper than this. Mdlle. Marthe Mellot, the clever 
actress who appeared as Rebecca West, Pelléas, and 
Kaia, played Rebecca in the manner of Sarah Bernhardt, 
the least appropriate of all manners for the part. 
Rebecca’s passion is not the cold passion of the North— 
that essentially human passion which embodies itself in 
objective purposes and interests, and in attachments 
which again embody themselves in objective purposes 
and interests on behalf of others—that fruitful, con- 
tained, governed, instinctively utilized passion which 
makes nations and individuals great, as distinguished 
from the explosive, hysterical, wasteful passion which 
makes nothing but a scene. Now in the third and fourth 
acts of ‘‘Rosmersholm,” Mdlle. Mellot, who had played 
excellently in the first and second, suddenly let the part 
slip through her fingers by turning to the wrong sort of 
passion. Take, for example, the situation in the third act. 
Rosmer, who has hitherto believed that his wife was 
mad when she committed suicide, is now convinced (by 

'Mortensgard) that she did it because he transferred 
his affection to Rebecca West. Rebecca, seeing that 
Rosmer will be utterly broken by his own conscience if 
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he is left to believe that he is almost a murderer 
confesses that it was she who drove the unforty. 
nate wife to suicide by telling her certain lies. The 
deliberate character of this self-sacrifice is carefyl} 
marked by Ibsen both in Rebecca’s cold rebuke tg 
Kroll’s attempt to improve the occasion by a gaol chap. 
lain’s homily, and in the scene with Madame Helseth 
in which she calmly arranges for her departure after the 
men have left her in horror. It was here that Mdlle. 
Mellot yielded to the temptation to have a tearing finish 
in the Bernhardt style. The confession became the mere 
hysterical incontinence of a guilty and worthless woman; 
the scene with Madame Helseth had tobe spiced with gasps 
and sobs and clutches; and the curtain fell on applause 
that belonged not to ‘‘ Rosmersholm,” but to “ Froy. 
frou.”” Rebecca West, therefore, still remains to 
be created in England. Her vicissitudes have alr 

been curious enough to the student of acting. Miss 
Farr, the first to attempt the part here, played it as the 
New Woman, fascinated by Rebecca’s unscrupulousness, 
asking amazed interviewers why such a useless Old 
Woman as Mrs. Rosmer should not have been cleared 
out of Rosmer’s way into the millrace, and generally 
combining an admirable clearness as to the logic of the 


& 


situation with an exasperating insensibility to the gra. j ™ 
vity, or even the reality, of the issues. The result was N 
that the point which Mdlle. Mellot has just missed was § ° 
hit by Miss Farr, who, in spite of failures in whole sec- lis 
tions of the play through want of faith in Rebecca’s final J ™ 
phase of development, and in various details through 
the awkwardness of a somewhat amateurish attempt to 4 
find a new stage method for a new style of play, yet § 
succeeded on the whole in leaving an impression of at § ™ 
least one side of Rebecca—and that the side which was § 
then strangest—which has not been obliterated by any § % 
subsequent performance. A second attempt was made St 
by Miss Elizabeth Robins; and from this a great deal § ™ 
was expected, Miss Robins having been remarkably pc 
successful in ‘*‘The Master Builder” as Hilda Wangel, § ™ 
who is clearly the earlier Rebecca West of the “free wi 
fearless will.” But that devastating stage pathos be 
which is Miss Robins’s most formidable professional § ™ 
speciality, and which made her so heartrending in H 
“ Alan’s Wife,” and so touching as Agnes in ‘ Brand,” fj 
suddenly rose in ‘‘ Rosmersholm” and submerged Re- K 
becca in an ocean of grief. So that opportunity, too, was M 
lost ; and we still wait the perfect Rebecca, leaving Miss § ? 
Farr with the honours of having at least done most to it 
make us curious about her. = 
The performance of Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Pelléas and 
Mélisande,” in which Mdlle. Mellot, who was altogether § ™ 
charming as Pelléas, brought down the house in the P 
Rapunzel scene, settled the artistic superiority of M. 
Lugné-Poé’s company to the Comédie Frangaise. When i 
I recall the last evening I spent at that institution, 
looking at its laboriously drilled upper-housemaid queens Sc 
and flunkey heroes, and listening to the insensate, in- e 
human delivery by which every half Alexandrine is made J ' 
to sound exactly like a street cry—when I compare this us 
depressing experience with last Tuesday evening at the J “ 
Théatre de I’CEuvre, I can hardly believe that the same ta 
city produced the two. In the Comédie Frangaise there ii 
is nothing but costly and highly organized routine, . 
deliberately used, like the ceremonial of a court, to make § ™ 
second-rate human material presentable. Inthe Thédtre J ™ 
de I’CEuvre there is not merely the ordinary theatrical § ™ 
intention, but a vigilant artistic conscience in the diction, rs 
the stage action, and the stage picture, producing a hi 
true poetic atmosphere, and triumphing easily over 
shabby appointments and ridiculous incidents. fir 
course, this is so much the worse for the Théatre de M 
I’CEuvre from the point of view of the critics who repre- v 
sent the Philistinism against which all genuinely artistic i 
enterprises are crusades. It is a stinging criticism on ° 
our theatre that ten years of constant playgoing in i 
London seem to reduce all but the strongest men to a 
condition in which any attempt to secure in stage-work § ™ 
the higher qualities of artistic execution—qualities which J ™ 
have been familiar for thousands of years to all art T 
students—appears an aberration absurd enough to fo 
justify reputable newspapers in publishing as criticism im 
stuff which is mere street-boy guying. I am not here Q 
quarrelling with dispraise of the Théatre de |’CEuvre th 


and M. Maeterlinck. I set the highest value on a 
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strong Opposition both in art and politics; and 
if Herr Max Nordau were made critic of the 
Standard (for instance) I should rejoice exceedingly. 
But when I find players speaking with such skill 
and delicacy that they can deliver M. Maeterlinck’s 
fragile word-music throughout five acts without one 
harsh or strained note, and with remarkable subtlety 
and conviction of expression; and when I see these 
artists, simply because their wigs are not up to Mr. 
Clarkson’s English standard, and the curtain accident- 
ally goes up at the wrong time, denounced as ‘‘ ama- 
teurs” by gentlemen who go into obedient raptures 
when M. Mounet Sully plasters his cheeks with white 
and his lips with vermilion, and positively howls his lines 
at them for a whole evening with a meaningless and dis- 
cordant violence which would secure his dismissal from 
M. Lugné-Poé’s company at the end of the first act, 
then—Well, what then? Shall I violate the sacred- 
ness of professional etiquette, and confess to a foreigner 
that the distinction some of our critics make between the 
amateur and the expert is really a distinction between a 
rich enterprise and a poor one, and has nothing in the 
world to do with the distinction made by the trained 
senses of the critic who recognizes art directly through 
his eyes and ears, and not by its business associations? 
Never! Besides, it would not be fair: no man, be he 
ever so accomplished a critic, can effectively look at or 
listen to plays that he does not really want to see or 


The interest taken in the performances culminated at 
that of ‘‘ The Master Builder” on Wednesday. At first 
it seemed as if M. Lugné-Poé’s elaborate and completely 
realized study of a self-made man breaking up, was 
going to carry all before it, a hope raised to the highest 
by the delightful boldness and youthfulness of Mdlle. 
Suzanne Despres in the earlier scenes of Hilda. Unfor- 
tunately, Madame Gay as Mrs. Solness was quite im- 
possible: Miss Florence St. John as Lady Macbeth 
would have been better suited. And in the second act, 
where Solness, the dominator and mesmerizer of Kaia, 
becomes himself dominated and mesmerized by the 
impulsive, irresponsible, abounding youth and force of 
Hilda, Mdlle. Despres lost ground, and actually began 
to play Kaia—Kaia prettily mutinous, perhaps, but still 
Kaia. The last act, with a subjugated Hilda, and a 
Mrs. Solness, who was visibly struggling with a natural 
propensity to cheerful common sense, all but failed ; and 
it was perhaps just as well that an offensive Frenchman 
in the pit circle, by attempting to guy Mdlle. Despres, 
provoked a sympathetic demonstration from the decent 
members of the audience at the fall of the curtain. 
Probably he had been reading the English papers. 

Comparing the performance with those which we have 
achieved in England, it must be admitted that neither 
Mr. Waring nor Mr. Waller were in a position to play 
Solness as M. Lugné-Poé played him. They would 
never have got another engagement in genteel comedy 
if they had worn those vulgar trousers, painted that red 
eruption on their faces, and given life to that portrait 
which, in every stroke, from its domineering energy, 
talent, and covetousness, to its half-witted egotism and 
crazy philandering sentiment, is so amazingly true to 
life. Mr. Waring and Mr. Waller failed because they 
were under the spell of Ibsen’s fame as a dramatic 
magician, and grasped at his poetic treatment of the 
man instead of at the man himself. M. Lugné-Poé 
succeeded because he recognized Solness as a person he 
had met a dozen times in ordinary life, and just reddened 
his nose and played him without preoccupation. 

With Hilda it was a different matter. Except for the 
first five minutes, in which she was so bright and girlish, 
Mdlle. Despres could not touch Miss Robins as Hilda 
Wangel. Whether Miss Robins would know Hilda if 
she met her in the street, any more than Mr.+Waring 
would know Solness, I doubt; but Miss Robins was 
Hilda; and it is an essential part of Hilda that she does 
not realize her own humanity, much less that of the poor 
wretch whom she destroys, or the woman whom she 
widows both before and after his actual bodily death. 
This merciless insensibility, which gives such appalling 
force to youth, and -which, when combined with vivid 
imagination, high brain power, and personal fascination, 
makes the young person in search of the “‘frightfully 
thrilling” more dangerous than a lion in the path, was 
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presented by Miss Robins with such reality that she 
made ‘‘The Master Builder” seem almost a one-part 
play. It was a great achievement, the danger of which 
was realized here for the first time, perhaps, on Wednes- 
day last, when Mdlle. Despres failed to hold the house at 
the critical moment. Had there been the most trifling 
bereavement in the part to call forth the tear-deluge 
which swamped Rebecca and Mrs. Lessingham, Heaven 
only knows what would have happened to Miss Robins’s 
Hilda. Happily the part is grief-proof ; and a Hilda who 
can even approach Miss Robins has not yet been seen in 
London. 

Many thanks to the Independent Theatre for its share 
in bringing about the visit of the Théatre de I’CEuvre to 
this country. Mr. Grein could have rendered no better 
service to English art. G. B. S. 


LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT.—VII. 
Tue Ricuts (?) or SHAREHOLDERS. 


N our last article we dealt with one of the four offices 

in which the shareholders have absolute powers as 

to the disposal of the surplus funds. The three others 

are the Standard, the City of Glasgow, and the Scottish 

Metropolitan Life Assurance Companies, which we 

proceed briefly to review in the order of their im- 
portance. 

The Standard Life Assurance Company, which was 
established just seventy years ago, has an extensive 
business in various parts of the world, and in all 
climates. The British business is divided into two 
classes. One of them—called the ‘‘tontine” class— 
rests on the principle of giving to a policy, at each 
distribution, a bonus proportionate to the number of 
premiums paid from the date when the policy was first 
effected, so that a man who has been insured for fifty 
years receives, in addition to previous bonuses, fifty 
times as much as a man who has been insured for one 
year. Itis clear that this system, however convenient 
in the early days of an office, is apt to become 
increasingly troublesome when that office has arrived at 
years of discretion. Consequently the bonus has gradu- 
ally dwindled to less than one-fifth of its original 
amount, and the class is now closed. In 1866 the 
Company took an entirely new departure by introducing 
what is called the ‘‘ equal scheme,” which is so different 
from the old one that it offers a uniform reversionary 
bonus on all policies alike, no matter what their standing. 
A ‘‘simple” bonus of 30s. per cent per annum on the 
amount assured has hitherto been declared on policies 
in this class, and the results for an endowment insurance 
for £ 1000 (assuming the same rate of bonus to be main- 
tained) would be as follows: 


— 
accumu 
Entry. | pa compound Maturity. | cent invest- 
interest. ment, 
35 50 | 68 18 4 1266 1225 4 
35 | 60 | 4119 2] 1469 1375 94 
25 60 | 28 16 8 1623 1525 98 


Although these figures are not particularly gratifying, 
the shareholders have already been compelled to con- 
tent themselves with a smaller share of the surplus at 
the last two divisions in order to keep up the rate of 
bonus. They have felt, no doubt, that the spectacle of 
another dwindling bonus—to be followed, perhaps, by 
the institution of a new class on some fresh basis—must 
at all costs be averted; and so far their action is dis- 
tinctly commendable. But we fear that the practice of 
self-denial is not the only method by which the directors 
are striving to preserve the popularity of the office. We 
note that the ratio of expenses to premium income has 
been increasing rapidly of late years, and is now upwards 
of 17 per cent. Altogether the outlook is not promising ; 
and, as the basis of valuation is not very satisfactory, 
while the results it produces are at best indifferent, and 
there is no guarantee whatever that the existing rate of 
bonus will not be arbitrarily reduced at any time, we 
do not see how any reasonable person can prefer the 
“‘ Standard ” to offices which not only hold out superior 
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prospects but also far better security that those prospects 
will be realized. 

The City of Glasgow Life Assurance Company, estab- 
lished in 1838, is another office in which the surplus is 
divided between shareholders and policyholders ‘‘in 
such proportions as the directors think fit.”” The follow- 
ing table shows the results that may be expected from 
an endowment insurance for £1000, assuming the pre- 
sent ‘‘compound” reversionary bonus of 26s. per cent 
per annum on the sum assured to be maintained : 


Age —— Policy and | as compared 
Premium | abpercent | | with 
35 > 69 0 Oo 1268 . 1208 60 
35 42 5 0 1479 1370 109 
25 | 60 |29 © oO} 1633 1554 79 


The basis of valuation is more satisfactory than that 
of the ‘‘ Standard,” and there is no obsolete ‘‘class” to 
provide for ; but in other respects our remarks on the 
one office apply equally to the other. We observe that 
the shareholders’ dividends progress with unfailing regu- 
larity. Thus, for each of the five years to 1882-3, the 
dividend was at the rate of 12 per cent; in 1883-4, it 
was 13 per cent; for the next four years, 14 per cent ; 
for the next five years, ending with 1892-3, 16 per cent ; 
and for 1893-4 it rose to 18 per cerit. Sve ztur ad astra! 

And now we approach the youngest and least of the 
little group of absolute autocrats ; but here, indeed, we 
must pause. It is so poor, and small, and weak, that 
we cannot find it in our heart to hurt it. In all its life 
of nineteen summers it has never known what it is to 
declare a bonus to any one. There has never been any 
surplus worth mentioning, and there is rather less now 
than ever there has been. The shareholders, of course, 
take what they can get, and as their paid-up capital is 
not much in excess of the minimum of £20,000 required 
by the Act of 1870, they manage to scrape together a 
dividend of 6 per cent per annum. But thatisall. The 
rules say the bonus is deferred; so, too, is the dividend 
on the deferred stock of certain railway companies. The 
premiums are certainly very moderate; but under the 
circumstances we can but express to the affable ‘‘ Scot- 
tish Metropolitan” manager our regret—in which he 
doubtless shares—that at the present rate of bonus of 
nothing per annum his endowment insurances do not 
form an attractive investment. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


For the time being money has been somewhat more 
in request, and in the course of the week further 
applications have been made to the Bank of England 
for temporary loans at the minimum rate, while the 
market rates generally have been slightly higher for three 
months’ paper. On the other hand, ‘‘ long paper” has 
been discounted at from 1 to 1} per cent, which does not 
point to much belief in a revival of trade; and the 
allotment on Monday last of Treasury Bills, payable a 
year hence, at an average discount of £1 3s. od. per 
cent, is of no better augury. Nor is the low rate of 
interest the only reason for apprehending continued 
stagnation. Unhappily, the signs of the times are 
alarmingly consistent. The fact that the Cunard Com- 
pany, notwithstanding a huge reduction in fares, carried 
in 1894 but half the usual number of emigrants is, 
perhaps, justly attributed to the unsettled condition of 
the United States’ tariff ; but it would be idle to contend 
that the elements of uncertainty are confined to the other 
side of the Atlantic. With financial confusion in India, 
with the silver controversy raging, at once unchecked 
and unguided, it is, we fear, hopeless to look for any 
permanent improvement until the country has a Govern- 
ment capable of dealing fearlessly and effectively with 
these and other questions of the hour. And still the 
wonder grows whether the Government really intends to 
maintain its clutch of office until it has dissipated even 
that majority of one which the Prime Minister once 
seemed to regard as the Ultima Thule of power. 


The record of the Stock Markets is of little interest, 
Notwithstanding the slight demand for money in cop. 
nection with the Stock Exchange settlement and other. 
wise, the prices of Consols and Indian and Coloniaj 
Stocks have advanced, while there has been on the 
whole an improved tendency in Home Railway secur}. 
ties. Foreign Stocks have been exceptionally quiet, but 
the tone of the market has, on the whole, been favour. 
able, although there has been a distinct fall in the Spanish 
loan. This is, no doubt, due in great measure to the 
serious aspect of the insurrection in Cuba, as well as to 
an adverse movement in Paris. 


In the early part of the week there was more anima- 
tion in the American Market, accompanied by a genera} 
rise in prices, but this has been followed by a sensible 
relapse: the decision of President Cleveland not to con- 
voke Congress till December next has been variously 
quoted as the cause of both movements. For our own 
part, we should hesitate to assign to the American Parlia- 
ment even so limited a sphere of influence. There are 
probably Wall Street brokers who, if they would, could 
furnish us with a better clue. 


Canadian Railway Stocks are decidedly in improved 
odour ; we should be truly pleased if we could ascribe 
this resuscitation to some more profitable cause than the 
belated realizations of over-sanguine ‘‘ bears.” 


The South African Market has of late shown less 
vivacity ; but it is possible that the limit is not yet 
reached of English scheming or French temerity. 


According to the Banker's Magasine, the aggregate 
value of 334 representative securities fell upwards of a 
million and a quarter sterling between 20 February and 
the 2oth of this month. This apparent decline may 
probably be fully accounted for by the payment of 
dividends and the pronounced depreciation of the water 
companies’ stocks. On the other hand, it is computed 
that the value of mining shares has been enhanced during 
the same period by no less a sum than eight millions. 


It is not often that an opportunity presents itself for 
favourable comment upon American railway manage- 
ment; but it must be admitted that the Pennsylvania 
Railway Company has set an example which all railway 
companies might advantageously follow, in charging to 
revenue account the cost of ‘‘ extraordinary repairs.” 


There has been an exceptional importation of gold 
this week, amounting to upwards of one and a half 
millions. Of this a considerable portion arrived from 
the Continent; and, as the rise in the New York 
exchange indicates that there is no likelihood of orders 
from that quarter for export, we shall not be surprised 
to find the national store of bullion largely augmented 
in the course of the next few weeks. 


The appreciation of silver has apparently reached its 
zenith ; that is to say, a price has been reached at which 
the American holders are apparently prepared to sell. 
There has no doubt been a considerable amount of 
speculative buying in view of a probable demand from 
China and Japan. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


THe DEBENTURE SECURITIES INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The capital of this Company consists of £200,000 in 
Four per cent cumulative preferred shares, and £300,000 
in ordinary shares. Of the £400,000 offered for sub- 
scription, it is stated that the directors have applied for 
#160,000, and they stipulate that £100,000 at least 
shall be allottedto them. The prospectus explains that 
the ‘‘ aim of the directors is to provide absolute security 
for investors, whereby they can obtain, by means of 
the principle of average, a return of 4 per cent on 
the preferred shares, and of 5 per cent on the 
ordinary shares, with a minimum risk.” At least 95 per 
cent of the capital is to be invested in mortgages, mort- 
gage debentures, and debenture stock or bonds, and the 
remaining 5 per cent, and the reserve fund, may be in- 
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yested or dealt with at the discretion of the directors ; 
and it is further provided that not more than 2} per cent 
of the capital shall be invested in any one security, and 
that the total investments in undertakings of any one 
country, except England, shall never exceed 20 per cent of 
the capital. The reserve fund is to be accumulated out of 
surplus profits in excess of the sum required to pay the 
rates of intereststated. Possibly the directors may be justi- 
fed in their anticipation ‘‘ that, after the first six months, 
they will be able, not only to pay steady dividends 
of 4 per cent on the preferred shares, but also 5 per 
gent on the ordinary shares,” but one would have 
thought that, at the present high prices of all 
trustworthy kinds of stock, they would have con- 
siderable difficulty in employing their capital so ad- 
yantageously without exceeding a ‘‘ minimum risk.” 
At any rate, those who prefer to trust their money to 
others to invest instead of selecting a sound investment 
for themselves, will do well to bear in mind that the 
application of the ‘‘principle of average,” however 
admirable from a collectivist standpoint, is not always 
individually agreeable. 


THE SHROPSHIRE RAILWAYS COMPANY. 


It is high time that a full explanation should be forth- 
coming from those responsible for this Company with 
regard to the serious allegations against it which have 
recently appeared in the Press. The Company is 
offering for public subscription £69,575 Five per 
Cent Perpetual First Mortgage Debenture Stock, being 
the balance of an issue of 4 100,000 authorized by an 
Act passed in 1888. Now, it is roundly asserted in more 
than one quarter that the Company is already in default 
upon first mortgage debentures issued two years ago, 
and that the gentleman who is described in the pro- 
pectus as the Company’s ‘‘auditor,” is in reality a 
receiver. If these assertions are facts, it is imperative 
that Mr. Rabbidge should explain without delay under 
what circumstances he has allowed his name to appear 
on a misleading prospectus. It is clear, too, that a 
respectable institution like the Capital and Counties 
Bank, which has during the past week been accepting 
money from the public for these shares, cannot afford 
to ignore charges which, if established, would amply 
justify every applicant for allotment in demanding the 
return of his deposit. If, on the other hand, the facts 
are not as has been alleged, there should surely be no 
difficulty, and no delay, in declaring the truth. 


Tue Waratan Mines, LIMITED. 


This is not a new Company. It was formed some 
little time ago with a capital of £50,000 in 10s. shares, 
of which £15,000 was reserved for working expenses. 
According to an advertisement just issued by Messrs. 
W. H. Barker & Co., the prospects of the mine, which 
were always highly satisfactory, are now becoming so 
brilliant that ‘‘it is confidently expected” (by the 
directors, we assume) that the management will shortly 
be in a position to raise from 200 to 250 tons of ore 
weekly, on which the ‘‘ gross profits should not be less 
than £50,000 to £60,000 per annum.” 

The directors, no doubt, are laudably anxious not to 
publish too sanguine an estimate of profits, and, 
“making every allowance for contingencies,” they 
“reduce it to £40,000 a year on the Company’s capital 
of £50,000” ; but the manager, Mr. John Haswell, with 
professional enthusiasm, ‘‘ estimates that 800 tons of 
ore could be raised weekly when hauling and pumping 
appliances are in order, and that quantity should be 
considerably increased when the mine is opened up.” 
On this basis, the gross profit from the mine may, we 
suppose, be computed at some 400 per cent per annum, 
to begin with, on the Company’s capital, with indefinite, 
if not unlimited, possibilities of increase later on. 
In the words of the Money Market Review, which 
Messrs. Barker & Co., with a grand superiority to 
the possibility of sarcasm, have boldly reproduced, ‘‘ If 
such results as these continue to be obtainable, 
the prospects of the Company are indeed bright.” 
Yet, strange as it may seem, the mining market, 
notwithstanding its exceptional activity just now, 
fails to appreciate the merits of the property, and 
the shares are actually at a discount! But a still 
more remarkable fact remains to be disclosed. In spite 
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of a telegram from the manager which ‘‘ holds out hopes 
of great returns for the shareholders who are lucky 
enough to have joined the Company whilst the shares 
are obtainable at moderate prices,” it is evident that 
there are existing possessors of shares who are so little 
satisfied with their ‘‘luck” that they have gone to con- 
siderable expense in advertisements in order to induce 
other people to buy them. It is particularly mentioned 
that the shares are ‘‘fully paid,” which is another way 
of saying that there is nothing more to be got out of the 
original subscribers. Can it be that the vendors, who, 
whether of choice or of necessity we do not know, took 
the whole of the purchase money in shares, are now 
trying to dispose of the balance still in their hands for 
the best price they can get? There is, at any rate, a 
certain pathos in the final appeal with which Messrs. 
Barker & Co. close their eulogy of the mine: ‘‘ Shares 
are freely dealt in on the London Stock Exchange, and 
are to-day [z.ec. last Monday] quoted 8s. to 8s, 6d.” 
But, before taking any part in the ‘free dealing,” we 
should recommend our readers to inquire how much is 
left of the £15,000 reserved for working expenses. 


Hour” PusiisHinc Company, 


We are always loth to disparage any new undertaking 
in journalism. If it shows ability, it deserves to be 
encouraged ; if it is worthless, it will die a natural death 
without our assistance. But it is another thing when 
the appearance of a new publication is associated with 
a financial enterprise of dubious character. We regret 
that we can apply no more complimentary term to the 
scheme of Zhe Hour Publishing Company. Briefly, 
the Company offers its subscribers 3os. debenture bonds 
which, in addition to bearing a ‘‘ minimum interest of 
6 per cent per annum and a possible maximum of 15 per 
cent per annum,” will entitle the holder to a copy of 
The Hour, post (free, for a year, and also to an acci- 
dent insurance policy for £2000! Now, Zhe Hour 
is a sixpenny paper ; we cannot, therefore, in fairness to 
the feelings of its contributors, estimate the actual value 
of a copy at less than threepence. That sum weekly, 
with the addition of postage, amounts to 15s. a year; 
and, deducting this from the subscription of jos., we 
find that the public are practically offered interest at a 
minimum rate of 12 per cent and a maximum rate of 30 
per cent, on the remaining 15s., to say nothing of the 
insurance against accidents. Nor is this all. ‘The 
Company reserves the right of redeeming the debentures 
by annual drawings ; and for each debenture drawn the 
subscriber will receive £2, or a bonus of 334 per cent.” 
The directors observe that the minimum interest is 
‘practically guaranteed,” because the ‘‘average weekly 
sales of Zhe Hour during the first year are certain 
(sic) to exceed 20,000 copies.” This seems to us a 
sufficiently ambitious assumption ; but there is another 
assumption which, if less ambitious, is even more vital. 
It is that Zhe Hour will continue to exist for a year. 
For this event we find no guarantee, either in the paper 
itself, or in the prospectus which accompanies it. Let 
us ‘‘ suppose,” with the directors, ‘‘that a subscriber 
sends in one hundred annual subscriptions of £1 10s. 
each, amounting to £150. He receives in return de- 
benture bonds for £150, in addition to fourteen copies 
of The Hour every week (one for each of the first 
five debentures, and one for each remaining ten). . . 
The bonds, as long as they are unredeemed, bear interest 
at the rates mentioned above ; and, when they are re- 
deemed, the subscriber receives the sum of £200 instead 
of the original £150 which he invested.” But suppose, 
further, that Zhe Hour should cease to exist before 
the year is out—the experience would surely not be 
unique in journalism—what then would become of ‘‘ the 
original 4150”? or would its existence have ceased 
with that of the paper ? 


Mr. T. H. NortH anp THE MurcHison UniTep GOLD 
Mines, LIiMItTep. 

We are informed by our solicitors that Mr. T. H. 
North has issued a writ against the proprietor of the 
Saturday Review, claiming damages for libel. We are 
consequently precluded from further comment on the 
case ; we may, however, remark that we shall do all 
that lies in our power to bring it to the speediest issue 
in open Court. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MANNING OF THE NAVY. 


To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
26 March, 1895. 


IR,—The recent conversation in the House of Lords 
on the subject of the manning of the Navy was 
useful, if only because it enabled both Lord Brassey, 
who is a conscientious student and an earnest reformer, 
and Lord Hood of Avalon, who, at least until lately, 
was not celebrated in either capacity, and who even now 
would probably, if in office, be as great an admirer as he 
ever was of the s¢afus quo, to tell the country, with all 
desirable formality, that it has not men enough where- 
with to man its fleet. They agreed upon the general 
thesis—though they differed in their statement of it— 
that at this moment there’are not sufficient bluejackets 
for the ships we have, and that still less will there be 
sufficient bluejackets for the ships we are about to have ; 
nor did the First Lord attempt to deny the impeach- 
ment. With justice he took credit to his Board for 
what it has done, and is doing, to minimize the 
deficiency; but he did not pretend that we were 
raising men as fast as we were building ships, nor 
was he, on the other hand, of opinion that the 
emergency was such as to call for any special measures. 
It is not difficult to guess at the troublesome questions 
which might arise if the Admiralty were to follow Lord 
Brassey’s otherwise excellent suggestions, and to increase 
the Royal Naval Reserve by, as it were, feeding it up to 
a strength of 50,000 men with short-service men from 
the Royal Navy proper ; yet, surely, there must be other 
ways of strengthening the total of the force upon which 
we shall have to depend in war. There are objections 
to training boys or raw men in the Navy for the mer- 
chant service, but there is no reason why we should not 
get as many trained men as possible out of the merchant 
service for temporary service, even in peace time, in the 
Navy ; and this we have not hitherto tried to do, except 
once or twice during the summer manceuvres, and then 
only in a half-hearted manner. A roster should be kept 
at the Admiralty, and men of the Reserve should be 
permanently invited to place their names on it as those 
of candidates for service during one commission in a 
man-of-war. And it should be ordered by their lordships 
that in commissioning vessels, 20 per cent of the requisite 
complements should, if the state of the roster permitted, 
be drawn from the Reserve. The percentage might, of 
course, be more or less than twenty, as policy would from 
time to time suggest, and, indeed, it might be periodically 
regulated by a notice in the Zondon Gasette. Those are 
matters of detail, and they do not affect the principle, 
which, briefly stated, is, not to pass Navy-trained seamen 
into the merchant service, but to pass merchant-trained 
seamen through the Navy back to the merchant service. 
And, as inducements, small, but increasing pensions, in 
addition to pay as at present, should be offered. For 
each commission served by a Reserve man, let the 
country promise a penny a day, the pension to com- 
mence when the man attains the age of forty-five or 
fifty. Even twopence a day might be promised for the 
first commission, and a penny for each subsequent one, 
and the country would not be the loser in the long run. 
Such a system would, while increasing the numerical 
strength of the Reserve, add enormously to its efficiency, 
and would, at the same time, tend to breed between 
bluejackets and Reserve .nen a feeling of interdepend- 
ence and confidence which, unfortunately, barely exists 
at present.—I am, yours truly, Wa. Lairp CLowes. 


MR. ASQUITH AS RHADAMANTHUS. 


To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
27 March, 1895. 


Sir,—Miscarriages of justice are much more frequent 
than the public in general imagine. They only hear of 
those miscarriages which are corrected, and indeed of 
only a portion of these. Some cases that have recently 
come to light are worth careful noting. 

John Kelsall lately received a free pardon after nearly 
three years’ penal servitude. He was convicted on the 
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evidence of a Mrs. Curran of the manslaughter of his 
wife by throwing a paraffin lamp at her, and sentenceg 
to fourteen years’ penal servitude. Not long afterwards 
the woman confessed that she had committed perjury, 
The confession, together with some new evidence of ap 
alibi, was laid before Mr. Asquith, who decided against 
Kelsall. Attempts were then made to prosecute Mrs, 
Curran for perjury, but every possible difficulty was 
thrown in the way. At last, on application toa judge in 
December last, he directed the facts to be again laid 
before the Home Secretary, at whose decision he js 
said to have expressed his surprise. This was done, 
and Mr. Asquith decided for the second time against 
Kelsall in January last. The Lord Chief Justice then 
made an order to have the woman tried. She 
pleaded guilty and received sentence, and a fortnight 
later Kelsall was released. He had endured one anda 
half year’s penal servitude after Mrs. Curran had not only 
confessed her perjury, but sworn to it ; and it is plain that 
but for the strong step taken by the Lord Chief Justice, 
this innocent man would have served out his sentence. 
The Home Secretary did not even think the case worth 
investigating, except so far as obtaining a police report 
can be so called. A somewhat similar case was that of 
aman named Potter, the guilt of whose accuser was, 
however, not established by a confession, but by the 
verdict of a jury. In this instance the man was not 
liberated until more than five weeks after he had satis- 
fied a jury of his innocence. 

I fear it is not judges or juries, but the Home Office, 
that is responsible for some of our worst miscarriages 
of justice. The Home Secretary frequently refuses to 
interfere, although the new evidence may be such that 
no jury would convict the prisoner on a re-trial, and this 
happens even when the sentence is for life. —Yours truly, 

APPELLANT. 


REVIEWS. 
‘GEORGE EGERTON.” 
London: John 


‘*Discords.” By George Egerton. 
Lane. 1894. 

**Young Ofeg’s Ditties.” By Ola Hansson. Trans- 
lated by George Egerton. London: John Lane. 
1895. 

“ Peery EGERTON,” the last of the long series 

of feminine Georges, remains an_ interesting 
study, though so far she has done little to fulfil the 
promise of ‘‘ Keynotes.” To many of us that little 
volume came with a fine air of discovery ; we felt we had 
at last a woman artist rising out of the multitude of 
women writers; an almost masculine strength of con- 
ception, an ultra-masculine violence of drawing and 
colour forced itself upon the attention, and the con- 
cluding sketches in particular—that household of the 

drunken Englishman and his little wife—had an im- 

pressiveness as of things experienced that fixed them in 

the memory. From “ Keynotes,” ‘‘ Discords” is a per- 
ceptible descent. There are three powerful studies, two 
of feminine drunkenness, the one called ‘‘ Gone Under,” 

a really sincere handling of the theme of a woman’s fall, 

and one, ‘‘ Virgin Soil,” the story of the revulsion of feeling 

experienced by a girl of seventeen married in ignorance 

of all that marriage means. But in this last appears a 

vicious touch, the feminine tendency to over-accentuate, 

the voice breaks and suddenly becomes a shriek, the 

man-beast is given ears ‘‘ pointed at their tops like 4 

faun’s.” 

In the remaining three Discords the feminine note 
becomes all too evident, the masculine reviewer ceases 
to appreciate the artist, and slips insensibly into the atti- 
tude of half-humorous appreciation of the pose. The first 
and the last of this bookful of stories are written, just 
as are the run of penny novelettes, about a ‘‘ She,” @ 
wonderful heroine who goes through the tale and claims 
all the sympathy. In ‘‘ A Psychological Moment” it is 
a young lady who reads in the British Museum, and 
who gives her body to a man because he shows her at 
arm’s length a document (or the simulacrum of one) 
which would get some one belonging to her into trouble. 
Here is a sample of this posturing heroine: ‘‘When 
she reaches the door she turns and stands there, an un- 
consciously pathetic figure. She takes a long look— 
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why? She does not know herself.” ‘The tears fill 
her eyes as the door swings behind her, and she draws 
on her gloves sadly as she goes out.” Then she goes 
round by the King’s Library to the Rameses. ‘‘ She 
smiles up to him with moisture dimming the soft, bird- 
like brightness of her questioning eyes, and walks down 
the long room.”” Then, again, we find just the cheap 
novelette theory, the theory so acceptable in the base- 
ment, that the shabby heroine can flash at once into the 
woman of fashion. ‘‘She chose the right things in 
obedience to an innate sense of beauty and fitness, and 
wore them with the same ease as her old serge frock.” 
In ‘*The Regeneration of Two,” this inartistic trick 
of telling the story as the posturing of one incontinent 
feminine personage, leads to an amazingly odd passage. 
“She” has come upon a sleeping poet. He ‘‘sleeps with 
his mouth shut ”—this is essential—and has a ‘‘ sorrow- 
worn, spiritualized look”—he is really the New Man— 
and his slumber is guarded by a bitch, who immediately 


becomes confused in the most extraordinary way with 


the lady. ‘‘She tells herself the proper thing to do is 
to go. She is about to do so, not, she recognizes with 
some astonishment, without reluctance, when the dog, 
perhaps awakened to a sense of having failed somewhat 
in her duty, protests by catching her dress in her teeth, 
letting it go, growling and frisking round her. Now, 
fear is not exactly a part of her nature, but regard for a 
pretty gown is. She stands still and whispers soothingly 
to the beast. It has a certain effect. She lets go, but 
seizes her every time she takes a step forward... . 
How tired he looks! There is a weary droop about his 
mouth. She flushes, hesitates, looks at the dog—she 
is asleep, with her black snout on her paws ; she moves 
very softly, and contrives, by leaning back, to stand her 
open sunshade so that it shades his face. . . . She takes 
off her glove, and scratches her behind her ears, and 
rubs her head. ‘ You are a bit of a vagabond, I think,’ 
she whispers. There are many old scars, and one ear 
is split, and, when she cocks it, the half of it flaps in a 
comical way. So she sits with an unwonted sense of 
drowsy well-being ””—in as complete a muddle of pro- 
nouns as ever an authoress made. 

This sleeping individual proves to be a Swedish poet 
with a trick of talking like Ola Hansson; he says 
pregnant things to her when he awakes, and after she 
has started a foundling establishment, ‘‘ witched the 
men of the district to help her in many ways, and been 
indifferent or politely disagreeable when the women 
interfered ”—that last is the truest touch of womanliness 
in the book—he ends by blushingly succumbing to her 
outspoken, ‘‘Man, I love you!” and they live together 
occasionally on a basis of freedom. Now this curious 
story, weakly self-conscious, feebly developed, carelessly 
written, and brimming over with sexual feeling, possibly 
marks a terminus and certainly a sharp turning in the 
artistic development of ‘George Egerton.” We observe 
the introduction of a new element. Hitherto we have 
had the human male drawn apparently from a stock- 
broker or a betting-man. Here is a new influence, an 
idealized man, idealized as only admiring women can 
idealize us, the threat of a rival to ‘‘ Donovan” and 
‘Daniel Deronda,” of whom we had but the merest 
hint in ‘* Keynotes.” 

To turn now to the ‘‘ Young Ofeg’s Ditties.” They re- 
mind us a little of Eugéne Sue at his most cosmic phase, 
a little of Victor Hugo; there are flashes of a more 
grotesque Whitman, and shadowy renderings of a 
fainter Blake, there are many passages reminiscent only 
of that masterpiece of mystical literature, ‘‘Alice in 
Wonderland.” It is exactly the kind of thing one might 
expect from a well-read young gentleman brought up in 
seclusion, resolved to be profound and colossal at all 
costs, and conceiving Egoism as his pose. It is mainly 
echo—and Narcissus. There is not the slightest doubt 
that the book will appeal strongly to serious people of the 
more liberal variety, and especially to that increasingly 
important type, the serious girl. Most of the “‘ Ditties ” 
take the form of monologue: ‘‘I stood and gazed upon the 
world and marvelled at its beauty.” ‘‘I was devouring my 
black bread, dipping it in water to softenit. My enemies 
sat at a sumptuous table and ate larks’ tongues and 
drank exquisite wines.” ‘‘I descended into the great road 
that runs round the world.” Then things happen. He 
meets a woman by a “‘ forest quell,” ‘‘and when I had 
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owned her for three days and three nights, I saw an 
earwig in the apple of her eye, and a maggot in the 
corner of her mouth, and I left. her.” Or a shriek is 
heard, a blue-white sword cleaves its way ‘‘ through the 
yellow lamp gloom,” and a personage appears, describes 
himself as the Wandering Jew, the Phoenix, the conjurer 
of ‘‘the fata morgana of the future of humanity,” and 
finally, ‘‘ Living, I am called mad; dead, I am called 
genius.” Then the cock crows, and genius vanishes 
in the dawn. Or, Hansson goes forth and asks the 
locksmith, ‘‘ Why does one yearn for the snow when 
one sits in the midst of flowers ?” and the locksmith goes 
indoors ; then he meets the rabbit-breeder (why ‘‘ rabbit- 
breeder” ?) and asks him: ‘‘ Suppose you found out that 
those who hold the reins of government in our town 
emptied their slops into your and your neighbours’ wells, 
would you go up to the market-place and tell it to all 
the people, even if you knew that they would raze your 
house and violate your wife and put you yourself in the 
pillory?” The rabbit-breeder (somewhat embarrassed} 
‘*struck up a waltz on his concertina and began to 
dance.” Finally, Hansson voids his genius upon a 
cobbler, inquiring : ‘‘ If a person came to you and said 
roughly, ‘better anything else than sitting here like 
this till the day of judgment . . .” what answer would 
you give him?” The cobbler, who evidently hates 
riddles, shuts the window at once. The March Hare 
and the Hatter do not seem to have been at home, the 
New Genius wanders out into the country and the incident 
terminates. 

Something of this sort ends each Ditty: ‘‘I jumped 
up off my throne, seized my staff and my field-glass and 
my wallet and—woke out of my dream”’; or, “‘ he rolled 
himself into a ball, arms and legs and sheets like a 
mass of tangled white maggots, and gave up the 
ghost.” There are innumerable maggots in this book. 
Some of the conceits, it must be admitted, are inge- 
nious, but the things are full of these dream-like incon- 
gruities, and a soupcon of downright insanity flavours 
the whole. It is possible that the originals have a finish 
these translations lack. But, frankly, we are not greatly 
moved by them—even to parody—and to us the greatest 
interest is in the fact that George Egerton has translated 
them, and means, in the fervour of her admiration, to 
translate us a great deal more of Hansson. We doubt 
very much if, after such a prolonged wallow in erotic 
mysticism, she will ever be able to return to the vigorous 
realism, the bold handling of an egotistical woman’s 
view of sexual matters, which was the making of 
** Keynotes ” and herself. 


ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS.” 


‘«The Politics of Aristotle.” A revised text, with Intro- 
duction, Analysis, and Commentary. By Franz 
Susemihl, Professor in Greifswald, and R. D. Hicks, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Books I.-V- 
London: Macmillan. 1894. 


HIS edition of the ‘‘Politics” of Aristotle gives 
undoubtedly the best text of the immortal treatise 
which has ever issued from the English press. In ous 
opinion the best text of the ‘‘ Politics” ever printed—or 
even written—was Susemihl’s second edition, and this is 
the first English edition which has ventured to treat the 
text withthesamereverent boldness. All the editors agree, 
as they must if they consider the MSS. at all, that the 
treatise has come down to us disfigured with innumerable 
blunders of copyists who were stupid and knew it, and 
—what is worse—innumerable corrections by copyists 
who had no conception how stupid they were. Jowett 
declares that he has been ‘‘led to the conclusion that the 
‘Politics’ of Aristotle exists only in a very imperfect and 
questionable shape,” and from this draws the amazing 
inference that we must “‘ take the work as it is,” that is, 
as it is in Bekker’s first edition of 1832. The result is 
that we are confronted with plain self-contradictions 
within the limits of a single short chapter, contradictions 
which a very slight modification of the text would 
remove, but which the sacro-sanctity of Bekker’s text 
forbids. Newman writes that the MSS. of the ‘‘ Politics” 
‘are evidently full of the faults commonly found in MSS.” 
In a word, the MSS. of the ‘‘ Politics” are a prey to alk 
the worst errors that infest MSS. ; yet when the unerring’ 
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judgment of Susemihl pointed out an error arising from 
any of these sources, both Jowett and Newman were 
ready to defend the error and reproduce it in their text on 
the authority of the confessedly untrustworthy ‘‘Codices.” 
Now, ancient writers speak of the ‘‘ Politics” as a course 
of lectures, dxpodaes, and it is not impossible that we have 
in the treatise nothing but a compilation from notes 
taken at lectures by pupils of Aristotle. Newman allows 
that, even if that extreme theory be discarded, yet 
** Aristotle may have left his MS. in pieces, and the 
pieces may not have been put together aright.” Yet he 
and Jowett resist transposition, no matter what violence 
is done to the meaning, except in a few cases where it 
is absolutely demanded if we are to look for anything 
like coherence of thought. But what could be more 
illogical than this course? It is admitted that the work 
has come to us in a state of confusion of which Aris- 
totle cannot have been the source. It is plain that in 
some cases a transposition of clauses makes the whole 
argument completely luminous, and in these cases all 
editors resort to this expedient. Why not, therefore, 
in cases where it would greatly improve the logical 
coherence of the passage, though some kind of meaning 
may be extracted even from the dislocated clauses? 
Susemihl rightly appreciated the logical conditions of 
the question, and gave us, in his second edition of 1879, 
not only the best edition of the ‘‘ Politics’’ ever printed, 
but the best ever written, for it is highly probable that 
our earliest MSS. (and probably the more ancient ones 
which have perished were no better) give us not the 
hand of Aristotle, but the hand of this or that disciple, 
probably infinitely inferior to Susemihl both in learning 
and in sagacity. In his third edition Susemihl was led 
away by Busse and Dittenberger, who persuaded him, 
against his better judgment, to underrate in comparison 
with the extant Paris MSS. the authority of r, the sup- 
posed original of the ‘‘ Vetus Interpretatio” of William 
de Morebeke, which is older than any of our extant 
** Codices,” except a few leaves of the Vatican palimp- 
sest. It is on the value to be assigned to r that the 
whole question of the diplomatic evidence for the text 
of the ‘‘ Politics” hangs. It is because he pinned his 
faith to fT that Susemihl’s second edition is the best ever 
given to the public, and the edition now before us, 
which goes a long way in the same direction, is the 
next best. In some ways the present edition is even 
superior. The numerous transpositions of clauses 
which are absolutely essential, if actually made in the 
text, greatly interfere with facility of reference. If, on 
the other hand, they are merely recommended in the 
notes, the reader does not feel the full effect of the 
required change. Mr. Hicks, by the simple device of a 
different type, exhibits to the eye the fact that the clause 
or clauses so printed are transposed, by printing it in 
thick type in the wrong place which the MSS. give it, 
and afterwards in type uniform with the rest in the 
place where the coherence of the argument shows that 
it should stand. The excellence of this device will be 
clearly seen by referring to I. 13. 8, where a slight 
transposition and a couple of simple and masterly emen- 
dations restore not only logical, but even grammatical, 
coherence to a passage which, as presented by Jowett 
and Newman, is ungrammatical as well as incoherent ; 
or to II. 6. 2, where the transposition of «ai mepi ris 
maeias twa dei yevéerOa tay is as certainly 
right and as salutary. 

The success of this typographical expedient suggests to 
us that we might make an excellent use of the resources 
of printing in editing Greek texts. We hardly realize 
how much we owe to typographical fingerposts in find- 
ing our way to the meaning of a sentence. Without 
them lines would be quite unintelligible, which with 
them are easy. The verse in Macbeth, ‘‘ Making ‘I dare 
not’ wait upon ‘I would,’” would be confidently ascribed 
to Browning, whom, of course, no one expects to under- 
stand, if we had no inverted commas. Now the poor 
Greeks lacked not only Christianity but even inverted 
commas. We accord them in our texts the advantage of 
inverted commas, and perhaps we might well go further. 
It seems to us that if Mr. Hicks had gone further, and 
printed as footnotes those clauses which in the “‘ Politics” 
so often interrupt the logical march of the thought, he 
would have conferred a great benefit on students of the 
treatise In some cases the digression which we should 
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consign to a footnote assumes such proportions that in 
a modern book it would probably form an appendix. A 
mere reprint of the text of the ‘‘Politics” or the 
‘* Ethics,” treated as a modern work of the same kind, 
with interrupting clauses printed sometimes as footnotes, 
sometimes in the form of an appendix, would be more 
helpful—at all events to advanced students—than elabo. 
rate commentaries. 

As we have mentioned commentaries, we may say 
that in this matter the edition labours under a common 
fault. It aims at being encyclopedic. It wishes to 
embrace, not only everything true or useful which has 
been said about the ‘‘Politics,” but everything, no 
matter how untrue or useless. This prevalent mis- 
conception might have been added to his ddola by 
Bacon, and called ¢dolon encyclopaedia. Perhaps it is 
due to the fact that the edition has taken an exception- 
ally long time in going through the press, and therefore 
the editor wishes to make it seem as much up to date 
as possible. 

But the excellence of the text, which we could illus- 
trate copiously if we had space, the high standard of 
scholarship maintained throughout, and the pertinent 
comments on ancient life and history with which the 
notes abound, place this book in the first rank of 
modern editions of the classics. We hope both this 
edition and Newman’s will be completed. We do 
not know whether Jowett has left any materials for 
the publication of that second part of his second volume 
which was to have contained nine essays on the 
‘*Politics.” We feel sure that this would have been 
the most valuable part of a work which, though marked 
by many conspicuous excellences, was certainly marred 
by a defective critical method. 


THE TROUBADOURS. 


‘*The Troubadours and Courts of Love.” By J. F. 
Rowbotham, M.A. (Social England Series, edited 
by Kenelm D. Cotes, M.A.) Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. 1895. 


R. KENELM COTES'’S new series makes an unfor- 
tunate start in the volume before us. The leading 
idea of the series is excellent, and the editor has, we 
believe, pressed more than one scholar of repute into his 
service. Among others he has got the promise of a 
History of the English Manor from Professor Vinogra- 
doff of Moscow. Still, in a library dealing with English 
subjects and intended for English readers, it would be 
unwise to rely overmuch on foreign aid; nor will 
‘‘auxiliar troops,” whether from Russia, Germany, or 
France, save Mr. Cotes’s venture from signal disaster, 
unless the great mass of his home contingents possess 
more staying qualities than Mr. Rowbotham’s Trouba- 
dours. Mr. Rowbotham is, we believe, the author of a 
‘*History of Music,” which we have heard well spoken 
of by musicians. Moreover, the book before us has 
some translations of remarkable excellence both as 
regards spirit and technique. Of these we would 
specially mention the fine rendering of Bertrand de 
Born’s famous dirge for our young English king, Henry, 
son of Henry II. ; and the singularly successful rhym- 
ing versions of Savary de Mauléon’s ‘‘Gaucelms tres 
jocx” and Bertrand’s ‘‘Spring War-song.” The 
volume is pleasant reading, and displays signg of 
discursive if not very well digested erudition. ere, 
however, our commendation must end. ‘‘ The Trouba- 
dours and the Courts of Love” is not the work of a 
scholar. One or two examples will make this clear. 
First of all we will take Mr. Rowbotham’s account of 
the most famous of all troubadours—that Bertrand de 
Born who figures in Dante’s great poem as the type of 
those who sow unnatural strife between near kinsmen. 
The subject is proverbially difficult; and our author 
makes no attempt to solve the chronological cruces 
that confront the historical critic at every step. But he 
repeats much idle gossip that sound scholarship has 
relegated to the realm of limbo years ago. We will 
leave specialists to decide whether the following words 
give a full account of Bertrand’s relations with Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion : ‘‘[ Bertrand] was on terms of the closest 
intimacy with Richard, so much so that all appellations 
of royalty and dignity were dropped between them, and 
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they called one another by the nickname of ‘Oc’ (Yes) 
and ‘No.’” Then we read how Bertrand ‘‘ cemented 
this fraternal union” by his love for Richard’s sister, 
the ‘‘ Princess Helena.” This sentence is as closely 

cked with error and anachronism as it well could be. 
In the twelfth century there were no royal English 
princesses”; nor had Richard a sister Helena. The 
lady in question was Matilda, and she was the wife of 
Henry, Duke of Saxony. Every student of Provencal 
literature knows such elementary facts as these. Nor 
do Mr. Rowbotham’s errors stop here. He goes on to 
tell us of Bertrand’s love for another lady, bearing the 
mysterious name of ‘‘ Maenz” de Montanhac. Years 
ago it was pointed out that ‘‘Maenz” was a mis- 
reading for ‘‘ Maeuz”—-7.e. for Matilda; and every 
smatterer in paleography knows of the constant 
confusion between ‘‘u” and ‘‘n” in medizval MSS. 
A glance at M. Thomas’s edition of Bertrand 
de Born, or at M. Chabanneau’s last edition of 
the ‘‘ Vie des Troubadours,” would have set our 
author right on these elementary matters. This 
brings us to our most vital point. We will merely state 
the facts and leave our readers to draw their own con- 
clusions. In the last twenty years three great medieval 
scholars have devoted themselves in a special manner to 
Bertrand de Born: MM. Thomas, Clédat, and Stimming. 
The first of these Mr. Rowbotham does not mention ; 
the second appears invariably (even in the alphabetical 
list of authors) as Villedat ; while the third is invariably 
misspelt Stimmung (pp. 64, 65, 317). Nor is our author’s 
account of the great Troubadour marked by positive 
errors only. It errs on the side of omission also. No 
life of Bertrand is complete without the story of the ex- 
quisite compliments paid him by his accomplished enemy 
Alfonso II., king of Aragon. Giraud de Borneil 
was reckoned by his contemporaries as ‘‘ the best trou- 
badour that ever was” ; yet even Giraud’s ‘‘ chansons,” 
in Alfonso’s judgment, hardly equalled Bertrand’s ‘ sir- 
ventés,” if his quaint verdict is rightly reported: ‘‘ The 
‘sirventés ’ of Bertrand de Born and the ‘ chansons’ of 
Giraud de Borneil are husband and wife.” Nor should 
Mr. Rowbotham have omitted Bertrand’s characteristic 
interview with Henry II., or all allusion to the poet’s 
Crusading songs and his praise of Conrad of Montferrat 
—especially in a book written for English readers. Still 
less should he have failed to tell us how this restless 
satirist and warrior was one of those who, in a certain 
sense, ‘‘ dying, put on the robes of Dominic,” and passed 
his last years as a Cistercian monk in the monastery of 
Dalon. 

From Bertrand de Born we pass to Bertrand’s 
suzerain, Eleanor, grand-daughter of the great Crusad- 
ing Troubadour William IX., wife of Louis VII., and 
mother of our own Richard I. Of this lady we read 
that, ‘‘not content with accompanying her chivalrous 
husband to the war, she conceived the idea of appearing 
ina more prominent 7é/e,” that of ‘‘an Amazon.” After 
this we are not much surprised to learn that ‘‘ her 
millinery and dressmaking orders were the wonder of 
her contemporaries,” especially if she really did “‘ attire 
herself in a graceful combination of spangles, surcoat, 
breastplate, and helmet,” with a troop of ladies ‘all 
similarly accoutred.”. Having such a Penthesilea for a 
wife, King Louis, as was natural, entrusted the van of 
‘this army to her care during the march through Asia 
Minor ;” but we are sorry to say that she requited this 
mark of confidence very ill indeed, if it be true, as Mr. 
Rowbotham assures us was the case, that she ‘‘ made 
her strategic movements depend on the beauty of the 
landscape.” This conduct must have tried the forbear- 
ance of Louis as a king; nor would his feelings as a 
husband be gratified at finding that his wife was ‘‘ diver- 
sifying the fatigues of war by romantic episodes of love 
. . . With a youthful emir.” For all this farrago of wild 
nonsense Mr. Rowbotham assures us that he has the 
authority of the grave contemporary historians, William 
of Tyre and Suger. Of course he gives no chapter or 
verse, and, as a matter of fact, neither William nor 
Suger have a word to say about these Amazonian 
exploits of Queen Eleanor. Once more Mr. Rowbotham 
is thrusting inaccurate references upon his readers. It 
would be wasting time to trace this myth back to its 
true sources; but here is another instance of our 
author’s credulity. On pp. 139-40 we have a wildly 
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apocryphal story to the discredit of the great conqueror’s 
spotless queen, Matilda of Flanders. In this tale she 
appears, as a Potiphar’s wife, luring on an Anglo-Saxon 
Joseph—Brichtrichman by name—to his doom. Mr. 
Rowbotham assures us that the story is ‘‘certainly told 
in the Domesday Book.” If so, why are not the volume 
and the page cited? For this interesting transcript 
‘* from Domesday ” was certainly unknown to Mr. Free- 
man. To sum up, Mr. Rowbotham’s volume is not alto- 
gether devoid of merit, but it is essentially uncritical. 


THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 


‘*The Reunion of Christendom in Apostolic Succession 
for the Evangelization of the World.” By the Rev. 
W. Earle, M.A., B.D. London: Elliot Stock. 1895. 

‘*The Pope and the People. Select Letters and Ad- 
dresses on Social Questions.” By His Holiness 
Pope Leo XIII. Edited by the Rev. W. H. Eyre, 
S.J. New York: Benziger Bros. 1895. 


HE House of Lords is safe. Versatile Premiers may 
vapour as they like, and National Leagues protest 
for ever ; their words will be as idle wind. They do not 
know that the House of Lords represents in the social 
sphere the powerful attraction of the sun in the physical 
sphere. To wish to abolish the Lords is like wishing to 
fight against the laws of nature. Radicalism is a neces- 
sity in society, as is the centrifugal force in the motion of 
the earth; but when the process of giving the power 
into the hands of everybody—a turbulent mob like the 
Irish, for instance—goes too far, then the Lords, the 
sun’s powerful attraction, will come to their rescue and 
save them from the doom of an endless night, and 
destruction without limit. So says Mr. Earle in ‘‘ The 
Reunion of Christendomin Apostolic Succession,” and yet 
he declares that we must say to Mr. Gladstone in his Irish 
policy—somewhat cynically, ashe knows the policy is fore- 
doomed to failure—‘‘Allhail! everwelcome! May youhave 
a rosy sunset and a glorious morning, never to be broken 
with the shadows of evening and the darkness of night!" 
What he means we will not take upon ourselves to say. 
Indeed, many times, in reading the book, we have been 
driven to wonder whether the author has understood the 
words of which he makes use: to take it seriously is 
impossible ; we can hardly believe it is intended to be 
taken seriously. If so, Newman’s remark on Pusey’s 
‘* Eirenicon,” to the effect that it was an olive branch 
shot from a catapult, would be a very gentle criticism 
on this extraordinary book. We deplore from our very 
hearts the mischiefs which the divisions of Christians 
afford, and earnestly desire reunion ; but the question of 
reunion is complicated and delicate, and not to be settled 
off-hand by magisterial pronouncements on the duty of 
Nonconformists by clergymen, however excellent their 
intentions. The tone and temper of mind of a man who 
can write of Archbishop Grindal in this way: ‘‘If he 
could be brought to the stake a thousand times over, it 
would not appease our indignation,” and wishes for 
Whitgift the same fate as for Grindal; who declares 
that Canon Gore teaches rank Nestorianism; who 
charges Nonconformists with being the direct cause of 
the ignorance and wretchedness, the haunts of sin and 
wickedness, in all our large towns ; the tone and temper 
of such a man is wholly unfitted for the solution of any 
such problem as the reunion of Christians. And the 
display of learning in the book only throws into darker 
relief the complete lack of balance, of sanity, of self- 
discipline—to say nothing of charity—which are the 
essential requirements for such a task. 

Very different in temper is the Encyclical Letter on 
the Reunion of Christendom of Leo XIII., dated 20 June 
of last year, which is published with others of his letters 
in a little volume called ‘‘The Pope and the People.” 
One feels, in reading them, more particularly in reading 
this one on Reunion, that they are the outcome, not 
only of the adroitness of the diplomatist and man of 
affairs, but in a much higher degree of the benevolence 
and simplicity of the saint. From the ideas and con- 


clusions of the writer we often, most often, differ pro- 
foundly, and we feel frequently that many questions are 
dismissed as settled after a very slight discussion; for 
instance, one needs not to be a Socialist to recognize 
how superficial is the criticism of Socialism in the letter 
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on the Condition of the Working Classes ; but the result 
of this collection is to show that the Roman Bishop’s 
title—Servus servorum Dei—is not misapplied in the 
case of the present Pope. O si sic omnes! The analysis 
of each encyclical is well done. 


THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


“The Great War with Russia: the Invasion of the 
Crimea.” By William Howard Russell, LL.D. 
London : George Routledge & Sons. 1895. 


ANY readers, but especially those who are in the 
sere and yellow leaf of later middle age, will be 
lad to read the pleasant pages of Dr. Russell’s book. 
ose of us who are old enough to remember his con- 
tributions to the Zimes, which, indeed, were epoch- 
making, as the Germans say, will find the Doctor still 
retaining much of his old fire. There is the wonderful 
descriptive power and the rich variety of anecdote which 
marked'the letters of forty years ago. Death has now 
removed most of the gallant men who fought in that 
contest of giants ; and when some years ago we visited 
the battlefields, we saw how nature with a healing hand 
had been busy effacing the records of old hatreds. 
Where the furious Frank and fiery Russ had shouted in 
their sulphurous canopy, wild-flowers only were to be 
seen, and the hum of insects only was to be heard. 

The history of the campaign has been so often told 
that it is not possible to add much to it, especially after 
the valuable work of Sir Edward Hamley. How we 
drifted into war with hardly any settled plan ; how our 
successes were often accidents—as at the battle of the 
Alma—and what poor results came from such lavish 
squandering of blood and treasure: all these matters are 
again illustrated by Dr. Russell. He is a cheerful and 
hearty raconteur, and his accounts have a racy flavour 
of barrack life, with all the comic adventures of the 
camp, and the jests and abundant animal spirits of the 
officers, many of whom are habitually spoken of by the 
sobriguets which they enjoyed in their regiments. The 
descriptions of the battles of the Alma and Inkerman, 
and of the light cavalry charge, are all powerful pieces 
of writing. Here and there we have characteristic 
anecdotes and portraitures of prominent men, some of 
whom have now become historical personages. Among 
these the account of Nolan is noteworthy. Dr. Russell 
often saw him. Nolan had an exaggerated idea of the 
importance of cavalry, and had, indeed, written a book 
on cavalry tactics. We have been told by those who 
knew him that he was at one time in the Austrian ser- 
vice, and among other accomplishments was an excellent 
linguist. He had had abundant opportunities of per- 
fecting himself in that polyglot country. And now he 
will have his niche in history as the man who 
“‘blundered,” according to Tennyson’s_ well-known 
poem, which ought always to be read in the first version 
as it appeared in the Examiner, and not in its subse- 
quent rzfacimento. 

The story which Dr. Russell tells of some of the 
general officers, who were penetrated with Peninsular 
traditions, is very droll. They could hardly be civil to 
the Frenchmen with whom they came into contact. 
Readers of Greville’s Memoirs will recollect how difficult 
it was to restrain William IV. from outbursts of rudeness 
when he was in the company of French gentlemen. He 
had not forgotten the impressions of his youth. An 
additional reason for finding Dr. Russell’s recollections 
pleasant reading is that he is so scrupulously fair to our 
adversaries. We do not see in him any of that miserable 
Chauvinism, occasionally met with, which affects to 
depreciate everything Russian. He is too shrewd not 
to see that the Russians, imperfectly known in Western 
Europe before the Crimean War, gained immensely in 
reputation by it. He also is not blind to the faults of 
the English ; he occasionally tells an unpleasant story, 
as that of the men who in their carelessness were going 
to bury a wounded Russian before he was actually dead. 
He speaks also very severely of the plundering of 
Kertch. But, with all this, his patriotism and belief in 
his countrymen is of the healthiest kind, and many 
passages in his book will prove a corrective to that silly 
self-depreciation which seems now so in vogue among 
us. This is indeed a foolish phase of some of our 
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modern literature. Dr. Russell has not much that js 
new to tell us about the miserable quarrels between 
Lords Cardigan and Lucan. We are all tired of this 
discreditable story. 

He is interesting when he tells us of his subsequent 
meetings with Crimean heroes; as, for instance, with 
Todleben, the defender of Sebastopol, concerning whom 
there was recently a striking paper in the Russian 
magazine (/storicheski Viestnik) describing his conduct, 
while Governor of Adrianople, in the last Russo-Turkish 
war. By the way, should not Mr. Stone on p. 289 be 
Mr. Stowe, the fellow of Oriel who was sent by the 
Times as one of its correspondents ? 

Readers will follow Dr. Russell with delight through 
his sparkling pages, as he talks pleasantly of English. 
man and Frenchman, of Russian and Turk. It is he 
who can best tell us—to use the words of a well-known 
poem, to which he makes an incorrect allusion— 

** All about the war, 
And what they fought each other for.” 


NOVELS. 


**One Never Knows.” By F. C. Philips. London: 
Ward & Downey. 1895. 
IF this book contains no particularly subtle delineation 
of character, it is at least a readable story witha 
lively plot. The colours are laid on generously: we 
have a most villainous villain, who is reluctantly left 
unkicked by his friends for the sake of his wife—a lady 
of a rigid virtue, against which all the other characters 
in the book spend their leisure in vainly conspiring. 
She is somewhat shabbily rewarded in the end by a 
blameless divorce and a subsequent marriage with the 
man of her heart: although ‘‘ not visited,” she finds 
compensation in a satisfactory infant son. The villain, 
on the other hand, is afflicted with a deformity for an 
heir—which is all as it should be. There is a pleasing 
naiveté about the entire book, and the straightforward 
nature of the passions dealt with is really restful. Mr. 
Philips gives us no ‘‘sex problems”: if he has given 
us no flesh-and-blood men and women either, that does 
not alter the fact that his story ‘‘ goes along” with 
spirit, and is true enough to life—as it is lived on the 
Adelphi boards. 


‘* Beyond the Dreams of Avarice.” By Walter Besant. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 1895. 


Mr. Besant has made a very thick book out of a 
remarkably thin plot. His hero, a young doctor and 
man of science, hesitates, through some three hundred 
pages, to claim a fortune of over twelve millions to which 
he is justly entitled. His real reason for so doing lies 
before us in one bulky volume. His ostensible reason 
was an objection to the ancestors he would have had to 
claim at the same time. These were animated people, 
given overmuch to forging, stealing other men’s wives, 
developing lunacy, and undergoing the extreme penal 
of the law; moreover, their gold, to the last half- 
sovereign, was ill-gotten. However, the possibility of 
putting it, under Providence, to a good use at last 
reconciles him to the prospect of opulence. The un- 
expected end, which is quietly humorous, shall not be 
disclosed. There is an exceedingly good and fervent 
girl who is married to the hero and deserts him 
when he descends so low as to touch the ill-gotten 
millions. She comes back, however, and the curtain 
falls upon the amiable pair at their afternoon tea, their 
consciences at last at rest. Thus the reader’s feelings 
undergo no intolerable harrowing. Indeed, a more 
soothing work than this it is seldom our lot to meet 
with in these degenerate days. That it is wholesome 
and kindly in tone, it is hardly necessary to state. 
There are amusing touches, too. Inshort, Mr. Besant’s 
comfortable public will not be disappointed. 


‘*A Man of Genius.” By Henry Murray. London: 
Ward & Downey. 1895. 


There is plenty of stuff in this book. The ‘‘ Man of 
Genius,” despicable though Mr. Murray makes him, is 
a decidedly interesting figure. He forms a connection 
with an uneducated girl (a natural and lovable character) 
and remains constant to her for many years. They are 
years of poverty and obscurity, during which he balances 
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whether or no to outrage his literary conscience and ex- 
nge from his novels those passages which he prizes as 
most ‘‘ true,” but which his publisher is inartistic enough 
and unbusiness-like enough to consider improper. We 
almost doubt Mr. Murray’s good faith when we come to 
this publisher. The hero finally decides in favour of the 
well-paid sacrilege, and settles down to respectability. 
All this is interesting and well written. But now 
comes along a beauteous lady of the manor with an in- 
valid husband. This obviously dangerous arrival is in 
a position to patronize the rising author, and does so, 
with the usual result. We are not surprised to find 
him, in the second volume, watching her in her blame- 
less morning gown, and ‘‘ guessing at the polish of the 
splendid arms and shoulders.” These are sad days. 
But we confess our comprehension ceases when we 
arrive at the amazing climax. Author, lady, and hus- 
band are agreed in applauding a line of conduct on the 
lady's part rarely so generously appreciated. Whether 
the average reader will be equally charitable is open to 
uestion. Even to a reviewer whose knowledge of the 
world has been enlarged by contemporary fiction, the 
incident is somewhat startling. We venture to think 
that it mars, but does not spoil, and may possibly pro- 
mote the sale of, an able and readable novel. Mr. 
Murray has a considerable notion of ‘‘ style,” and never 
condescends to padding. We fancy we trace the influ- 
ence of Mr. Gissing here and there, especially in the 
earlier portions of the book. 


“‘ The Co-Respondent.” By G. W. Appleton. London: 
Downey & Co. 1894. 


If Mr. Appleton were not so richly endowed with that 
humour which was once called ‘‘ new,” his might be a 
fairly amusing book. If every action, motive, and utter- 
ance of every one of his characters were not in hopelessly 
bad taste, it would even be an interesting one. The plot 
is certainly ingenious, and the farcical detail well carried 
out, but the reader’s disgust is aroused at the very 
outset. The hero, who writes in the first person, is left 
£50,000 on the condition that he marries his cousin 
Kate : that lady is similarly endowed, on condition that 
she marries the hero. Should either party decline, the 
money goes to the nearest lunatic asylum. Now cousin 
Kate has “a lofty spirit,” and ‘‘ eyes that one can almost 
see in the dark”: in spite of which recommendations 
the hero prefers an astoundingly innocent fiancée of his 
own. His cousin likewise has a ‘‘ prior attachment,” 
so that four lives are blighted by the eccentric testa- 
tor, who is of course an uncle. Then a tasteful idea 
occurs to the hero. He will marry his cousin and 
promptly divorce her. He hastens to acquaint her with 
his happy thought ; her lofty spirit at once consents to 
public disgrace for the sake of a fortune, and they 
proceed to hire a co-respondent, one Rafferty. Every 
one is struck with the plan, though the lady’s jiancé 
certainly remarks, ‘‘ To think that Kate, my Kate, my 
dearly beloved, should be thus degraded; that any 
living man should be able, without cavil or denial, to 
point the finger of scorn at her, and associate her name 
in a disgraceful sense with that of Rafferty’s (sic) is 
sickening, and past all endurance.” Then he proceeds 
to bargain with Rafferty. That gentleman, ‘‘ handsome, 
volatile, brimming over with animal spirits,” cheerfully 
consents tocompromise cousin Kate(for a consideration), 
and is much rallied by that sprightly lady on the responsi- 
bilities of his position. She has her maidenly misgivings, 
however. ‘‘ He will do some outrageous thing, I am 
sure, that will get into the evening papers,” she pathetic- 
ally observes. But all goes well. A midnight visit and 
a few warmly expressed letters, and the thing is done. 
The happy four settle down to enjoy the money and 
wedded bliss with their chosen partners, the co- 
respondent remains a valued friend of all parties, and 
much credit is reflected on every one concerned. Have 
they not money at the bank? There is an unintentional 
cynicism about this author that goes nigh to make us 
regret our own fastidiousness. But the fact remains: 
his book is vulgar—irretrievably vulgar. 


“Kitty Holden.” By Adeline Sergeant. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1895. 


Kitty Holden is the name of a young woman who is 
married at a registrar’s office, and entirely overlooks the 
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incident during most of her life. She suffers severely 
from a stigma cast upon her by the fact that the marriage 
ceremony which, in her case, followed the civil one, was 
found to be invalid. A supposed foundling, who turns 
out to be a real lord, an attempted murder, and a few 
suppressed letters, are other ingredients in this pass- 
able novel. But its writer has given us far better work 
than this. There is nothing objectionable in the book. 
We might, indeed, almost omit the adjective. 


“Martin Hewitt, Investigator.” By Arthur Morrison. 
London: Ward, Lock & Bowden. 1894. 


It would seem to be an indisputable fact that every 
one wants to read detective stories. Why else should 
every one find it necessary to write them? These of 
Mr. Arthur Morrison are very good indeed in their way. 
But what is Mr. Arthur Morrison doing at Scotland Yard? 
With ‘‘ Tales of Mean Streets” fresh in our memory, we 
would fain send him back to those drab slums he has 
painted so forcibly and so well. To judge the book en- 
tirely on its own merits, however, it is bright and clever 
enough, and Mr. Sidney Paget’s illustrations are all that 
is spirited and appropriate. Martin Hewitt is certainly 
a quite uncomfortably astute detective: his mysteries 
are genuinely puzzling and ingenious, and there is none 
of the over-elaboration of difficulties which makes some 
criminal tales a weariness to the flesh. These are really 
entertaining stories : yet withal we could wish that Mr. 
Morrison would leave detective fiction to the many who 
write it as well as he, and, unlike him, can write nothing 
better. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Some of our English Poets.” By the Rev. Charles D. Bell, 
D.D. London: Elliot Stock. 1895. 


"THERE is something of an “apt concinnity” in the six 

English poets selected by Canon Bell—Gray, Goldsmith, 
Cowper, Scott, Coleridge, and Wordsworth—in this volume of 
essays, wherein the poet is somewhat more the subject of con- 
sideration than the poetry. Canon Bell gives us a series of 
agreeable sketches of these poets, sketches that are of a dis- 
tinctly biographical cast, accompanied by citations of the poetry 
by way of illustrative comment. Scott, whose life and career 
possess more of colour and piquancy, is accorded a fuller 
measure of treatment than the rest. Wordsworth, as is natural 
in such a scheme, occupies the least space in the gallery of 
sketches, although, if Canon Bell’s enterprise had been a purely 
critical inquiry, Wordsworth would doubtless have held the most 
prominent position of the six. But the author’s aim has been 
different, and we are not of those who quarrel with an author 
because his book is not other than it is, and something which it 
could not reasonably have been. Canon Bell does not invite us 
to the consideration of new facts, or suggest new points of view. 
He has utilized the labours of others in a pleasing and acceptable 
fashion. The story of Scott’s career is told with excellent spirit, 
and proves as rousing as it ever must be when so told. The 
essays on Gray and Goldsmith are not less pleasant reading, 
that on Goldsmith being particularly happy. But everybody, 
from Wa-hington Irving to Mr. Austin Dobson, has written 
happily of Goldsmith. Decidedly, however, the most notable of 
Canon Bell’s papers is that on Cowper, in which we find, con- 
joined with traces of the influence of Sainte-Beuve and Taine, 
a strong personal note of conviction and sympathy. 


“Langland’s Vision of Piers Plowman.” Done into Modern 
Prose, with an Introduction. By Kate M. Warren. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1895. 


Not many years ago the appearance of this little book would 
have been looked upon as something remarkable. The pre- 
paration of an edition of “ Piers the Plowman” for the “ general 
reader” is no longer a vain or chimerical undertaking. Outside 
the circle of students proper, there has arisen a public of 
readers curious concerning fountainheads of English literature 
other than the Chaucerian well of English undefiled. The signs 
of the change are indeed visible to all who follow the present- 
day current of literary production. M. Jusserand’s recent 
admirable study of Langland’s “ Vision” may have suggested 
the prose version before us. But however that may be, Miss 
Warren's work is notable and worthy of many readers. We 
trust that among the many, who, we suspect, will be chiefly 
attracted by the striking pictures of English society in Lang- 
land’s time, there may be some who will study the poem as 
literature, not insensible to the literary skill of the translator. 
The version is based upon the second or “ B” text of Professor 
Skeat’s edition. The English is approximately the English of 
the Bible, with the alliteration of the original verse retained as 
much as ible. There is no better model for a prose ren- 
dering of the “Vision” than the English of the Bible, and the 
translator’s success is proved by the excellent dignity and sim- 
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icity of her narrative style. The introductory sketch of 

ngland and his work is ably executed, the comparison between 

Langland as allegorist and Bunyan being just without exagger- 
ation, and the annotation is sufficient and relevant. 


“ The Curse of Intellect.” Edinburgh and London : Blackwood 
& Sons. 1895. 


In this clever story more power is shown in the telling of it 
than in the invention. Asa study of misanthropy, it is no doubt 
grim and sincere, yet it lacks the Swiftian spirit, which cleaves 
to the depths as a two-edged ruthless sword. It is not hatred, 
so much as contempt of his fellows, that moves Reuben Power 
to take an ape in hand, educate him, and introduce him to the 
civilized world. Power's “Beast” is something of what the 
monster was to Frankenstein, but he is in gentlemanly deport- 
ment like Sir Oran Haut-Ton. He becomes endowed with 
reason, and suspects his possession of a soul. “How?” it may 
be asked. By the use of the whip, in the masterful hand of 
Power. A stranger and less convincing account of the birth of 
a soul there could not be. There is no suggestion, by the way, 
that the soul of Power, who is from the first presented as a soul- 
less person, a kind of “intellectual all-in-all,” had passed into 
the monkey, his pupil. This is a defect in the “machinery” of 
the story, though it affects not the force of the “ Beast’s” satire 
of mankind one whit. When the Beast, however, shows that he 
knows he is arguing from a standpoint of half-knowledge, he 

ives his case away. “I think, too,” he observes, “if I had 
n wholly man I could never have felt so strongly as I do the 
fact that intellect is lower than instinct.” Precisely so. If he 
had been man he would have known that what he asserts to be 
a “fact” was no fact at all. All that follows in his outburst of 
denunciation follows naturally enough. Because he has lost his 
“old happiness as a beast of instinct,” the happiness arising from 
his constituting a part of nature and being involved in nature, he 
falls to railing against intellect as “a cursed gift—a gift flowing 
from evil, destroying natural instinctive happiness, and intro- 
ducing unnatural misery and unnatural morality.” Ifby intellect 
and reason the moralist concludes that happiness is not our 
being’s end, the half-man or ape-man naturally argues that 
intellect is destruction of happiness and a curse. Power's 
“Beast’s” quarrel with intellect reminds us of the Puritan’s 
disparagement of his “ best and dearest friend—plum-porridge.” 


“Select Essays of Sainte-Beuve.” Translated by A. J. Butler. 
London: Edward Arnold. 1895. 


Mr, Butler has made honourable amends in these translations 
of Sainte-Beuve’s essays that bear on English literature for 
having “ventured,” as he puts it, “a good many years ago to 
speak disrespectful!ly of a remark of Sainte-Beuve’s.” He has 
rendered very successfully some of the most delightful and in- 
structive papers in the “ Causeries ” and the “ Nouveaux Lundis,” 
the essays on Cowper, Gibbon, Lord Chesterfield’s “ Letters,” 
Grote’s “ Greece,” Taine’s “ English Literature,” with one or two 
extracts from other sources, and the admirable lecture on the 
nature ofa Literary Tradition. English readers, indolently averse 
from consulting the originals, will be grateful for Mr. Butler’s 
excellent renderings. He is generally remarkably observant of 
his own just remark as to Sainte-Beuve’s writings. “The method,” 
he says in his preface, “is not less instructive than the manner 
is attractive.” Mr. Butler has succeeded in preserving in no 
slight degree the attributes of the critics method and manner. 


“The Story of Africa and its Explorers.” By Robert Brown, 
M.A, Ph.D., &c. Vol. IV. mdon : Cassell & Co. 1895, 


In this the final volume of his comprehensive historical survey 
of the civilization of Africa—the modern civilization we should 
say—Mr. Brown treats of European colonization from the 
earliest times. Ina sense there were always streams of Euro- 
— immigration. There are few “natives” in Africa, Mr. 

rown observes, almost all the so-called native tribes being 
immigrants. Even the Kabyles of Algeria, he thinks, are most 
likely immigrants, though some regard them as not less genuine 
natives than the Basutos and Zulus. To the Portuguese, as 
earliest in the field, precedence is given in Mr. Brown’s annals of 
colonization. He passes onwards in due chronological sequence 
to the enterprises of the Spanish, French, British, and Dutch, 
dealing finally with the more recent developments of German and 
Italian settlements, and of the British East Africa and other 
company schemes. These very various experiments in European 
expansion are dealt with in a clear and well-ordered narrative 
in which the diverse aspects of interest which so vast a subject 
offers are presented in an interesting style. Some useful maps are 
introduced in the text, and the illustrations, of which there are 
two hundred, are extremely good. 


NOTES. 


“ “T*HE Statesman’s Year-Book” for 1895 (Macmillan & Co.), 

edited by J. Scott Keltie and I. P. A. Renwick, M.A., is 
as admirable in equipment, both on the statistical side and the 
historical, as ever it has been in the past. Noone who has once 
used this handbook—and who has not ?—can afford to dispense 
with it, and it may truly be said of “The Statesman’s Year- 
Book” that it is one of those things which use and benefit have 
made necessities. The arrangement of the information with 
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regard to the States of the world, their Governments, finance, 
products, commerce, armies, navies, and so forth, remains un- 
changed, and the work of revision, which we have tested in 
various ways, has been scrupulously done. A novel and useful 
feature to be noted is the information with regard to customs 
valuations appended to the commercial statistics of the various 
countries. 


Messrs. Gibbings & Co.’s new edition of the novels of Smollett, 
of which we have the first three volumes, " Roderick Random, 
edited by Mr. George Saintsbury, is very prettily produc 
similar in style and form to Messrs. Dent’s editions of Fielding 
and Sterne. Like those re-issued classics, the Smollett is a re. 
print from the standard text, without notes. Mr. Saintsbury’s 
introductory sketch of Smollett’s life and work is well judged and 
distinctly happy in dealing with the inevitable “ Fielding and 
Smollett” parallel. For illustration, Mr. Frank Richards 
supplies some clever drawings, the best of which is the “Strap” 
of the second volume, and Mr. F. T. Bedford provides a good and 
effective title-design. 


From Messrs. Macmillan & Co. we have two well-printed 
volumes of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “Soldiers Three and other 
Stories” and “Wee Willie Winkie, Under the Deodars, &c.,” 
and a new edition of the “ English Men of Letters”’ series, the 
“ Wordsworth” of Mr. Myers, the “ Southey” of Prof. Dowden, 
and the “ Landor” of Mr. Sidney Colvin, a triplicity of poets in 
one volume, and, it must be added, an apt conjunction. 


Among other new editions we note Sir Frederick Pollock's 
treatise, “‘ The Law of Torts” (Stevens & Sons), fourth edition ; 
a sixth edition of Mr. E. F. Knight’s capital “ Cruise of the 
Falcon” (Sampson Low & Co.) ; Mr. C. E. Stewart’s “ Law of 
Wills,” a legal handy book (Effingham Wilson), fourth edition ; 
“A Short Constitutronal History of England,” by H. St. Clair 
Feilden, M.A. (Oxford : Blackwell ; London : Simpkin & Co.), 
third edition, revised and partly rewritten by W. Gray Ether- 
ridge, M.A. ; Mrs. Ewing’s “ Six to Sixteen,” and “ The Brownies 
and Other Tales” (S.P.C.K.) ; and the third volume of the 
“ Mermaid” series of the “ Best Plays of Ben Jonson” (Fisher 
Unwin), comprising “Volpone,” “Epicene,” and “The Al- 
chemist.” 


“The Handbook of Jamaica” for 1895 (Stanford), ree ee 
by Messrs. S. P. Musson and T. Laurence Roxburgh, has 

so long acknowledged as a model reference book of its class, 
that few words are needed as to the merits of the new edition. 
The “ Historical Sketch” of the Colony is brought up to date, 
and a new appendix is to be noticed in the interesting paper on 
books relating to Jamaica in the Institute Library of Kingston, 
by Mr. F. Cundall. An excellent new map, drawn to a liberal 
scale, under the direction of the Government Surveyor, is 
another notable feature of this skilful and trustworthy com- 
pilation. 


Mr. Edwin Goadby has collected his various contributions to 
a much-discussed social question in a little book, “ The Gothen- 
burg Licensing System” (Chapman & Hall), which forms a con- 
cise and clear history of the origin, aims, and effectual results 
of the Swedish licensing plan. From time to time we have 
dealt incidentally with the — raised in certain of Mr. Goad- 
by’s articles, and welcome their appearance in a more convenient 
form. 


Mrs. De Salis deserves commendation for her attempts to 
introduce variety into the cuisine of the British householder. 
Her “ National Viands & la Mode” (Longmans & Co.) is a col- 
lection of international recipes, derived from many sources, so 
enticing and various that it should employ the skill of evena 
moderately ambitious cook for more than a single season. There 
are American and Canadian, Russian and Siberian, Spanish and 
Portuguese, Mexican and West Indian, not to mention many 
admirable examples of Italian, German, and French dishes in 
this useful little book. 


We have also received three additions to the pretty pocket 
edition of Shakespeare, named the “Temple” Shakespeare, 
edited. by Mr. Gollancz and published by Messrs. Dent & Co., 
comprising Parts I. and II. of “ Henry IV.” and “ Richard III.” ; 
“Labour and Luxury,” a Reply to “ Merrie England” by Nemo 
(Scott); “When Dreams Come True,” by Edgar Saltus (New 
York: Transatlantic Co.); Part II. of Professor Oliver's 
translation of Professor Kerner’s “ National History of Plants” 
(Blackie & Son), with beautiful drawings and coloured plate ; 
“Some Popular Historical Fallacies Examined,” Part I. (Burns 
& Oates); “The Spanish Reformed Church,” a sermon by 
Professor J. E. B. Mayor (Cambridge : Macmillan & Bowes) ; 
“Some Thoughts on the Gospel Scheme of Redemption,” by 
Morton Shaw, M.A. (Skeffington) ; “ Stories from Ovid,” edited 
by A. Hadrian Allcroft, M.A. (Blackie & Son); “ Burning 
Questions,” by W. Peart-Robertson (Kegan Paul & Co.); 
“Brewery Companies,” by H. S., articles reprinted from the 
Statist ; the “ Report of the Police Establishment” of the city 
of Liverpool for 1894 (Liverpool: Williams & Co.); the 
“Report of the Indian National Congress, 1894” (Madras : 
Lawrence Asylum Press); the “ Journal of the Royal Colonial 
Institute,” No. 4 ; “Catalogue of Hardy Herbaceous Perennials 
and Alpines for 1895," by Messrs. Barr & Son ; and the current 
issue Of the Bookseller. : 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications, 
He must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. ° 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SATURDAY REVIEW should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 COCKSPUR STREET ; 
to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND ; 
or to the City Orricr, 18 Finch Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 4 
printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


Copies of the SATURDAY REvIEW Sill of Contents will be forwarded 
every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any newsagent in Town 


or Country, on application to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE 


CARPET IMPORTERS 
DIRECT IMPORTERS OF CHOICE 


TURKEY CARPETS 
“XVII CENTURY” 
CARPETS 


Marie & CO. receive weekly consignments of choice 

TURKEY CARPETS, and invite intending pur- 
chasers to examine and compare both quality and price 
before deciding elsewhere. These Carpets are in many 
instances reproductions of the most unique examples of the 
Seventeenth Century, and are the only substitutes for the 
antique, at one-fourth the cost. 


ORIENTAL CARPET WAREHOUSE 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST, 


Were Awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; 
Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIG POCKET 
Telegrams : H ANDKERGH | EFS, 


Linen, Belfast.’’ 


Children's Bordered, per doz. rs. Ladies’ i doz. ... 25. 
Gents’ ” ” ee 3S. 3d. 
Fish Napkins, 6d. doz. Dinner 
IRISH DAMASK Napkins, 4s. 6d. ~ &, Table cloths, 2 yds. 
jluare, 2s. yds by » 58. 6d. each, 
tchen Table Cloths, ayy each. S 


Huckaback Towels, 4s. 6d. per doz. Fril 
Save 50 Linen Pillow Cases, from 1s. 44d. each. 


TARIE AND HOUSE LINEN. 


Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN GOLLARS, GUFFS, SHIRTS. 


COLLARS. — Ladies, 3-fold, from 38. Gd. per doz.; Gents’ 4-fold, 
48. 11d. per —~ or 5s. 11d. per doz. 

Matchless Shirts, best quality Longc with 4-fold finest linen Fronts and 
Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to ~ Mmmm 2s. extra). . 


OLD SHIRTS MADE GOOD AS NEW, 

With Best Materials in Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, from 14s. the half-dozen. 
SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 
ROBINSON & CLEAYER, 

By Special Appointment to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany, 
BELFAST. 


SUN 
LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


LONDON. (Established 1810.) 


NEW ESTATE DUTIES. 


an Society is now prepared to issue Policies containing the following 
use :— 


PAYMENT OF POLICY MONEYS . 


PROBATE OR GRANT OF LETTERS OF 
ADMINISTRATION. 


‘For the purpose of providing a fund for the payment of the Estate 
Duties under the Finance Act, 1894, the Society, if so requested by the 
legal personal representative of the assured entitled to receive the Policy 
moneys upon grant of Probate or Letters of Administration, will (after 
proof of the death of the assured and of Title as above provided, and upon 
the deposit with and charge to them of the above policy in accordance with 
their regulations) either pay so much of the sum assured, not exceeding 
nine-tenths thereof, as shall be sufficient for the payment of such Duties to 
such legal personal representative, or at his option pay the whole or so much 
of the Policy moneys as shall be required by the duties aforesaid to the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue or other the persons entitled to receive 
the same under the said Act or any other Statute.” 


The undertaking to pay before the grant of Probate either 


DIRECT TO THE LEGAL PERSONAL 


REPRESENTATIVE or to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
has not hitherto been offered to the public, and it is expected that this new 
departure will be much appreciated when it is remembered that at present 
Executors are very frequently compelled to place themselves under an 
obligation to Bankers and others to provide the Estate Duty required to be 
paid before the grant of the Probate. 


For Prospectus and Full Particulars write to the SECRETARY, 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, 


63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


VINOLIA. 


ALLAYS ITCHING, CHAPS & CHILBLAINS. 


An Efficacious, Sanitary, Harmless Cream, 1s. 14d. 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


ROYA 


IN USE IN WITHOUT RIVAL. 


ALL THE ROYAL PALACES, PIANOS. 


NEW MODEL, 1895. 
COTTAGE OBLIQUE, Height ¢ft., Width 4ft. 8in. 
72 Guineas, Net Cash, £54, 


In Polished Rosewood, New Parquet Rosewood, or Blackwood. 


&P.ERARD, MANUFACTURERS, 
SUTTON’S GRASSES AND CLOVERS. 


ROYAL PIANOFORTE 


18 Gt. Marlborough St., London, W. 


FOR 
PASTURE from 20)- per acre. 


PERMANENT / 
PASTURE from 17/6 per acre. 


TEMPORARY 


RENOVATING OLD PASTURES art 90. AND 100. PER L8.; 80/- AND 90/- PER Cwr. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 


SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR BOOK for 1895, Now Ready. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS Genuine only direct from SUTTON & SONS, READING. 
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30 March, 189s, 


AMUSEMENTS. 


OYAL PRINCESS'S THEATRE.—EVERY EVEN- 
ING at 8.30, and SATURDAY MATINI ES at 2.30, by ent wit 
the Carl Rosa Opera Humperdinck's Fairy Opera HANSEL AND 


ST. JAMES’S.—Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, Sole 
Lessee and Man .—EVERY EVENING at 9, THE IMPORTANCE 
OF BEING EARNEST, a Trivial Comedy for Serious soa by OSCAR 
WILDE. Preceded at 830 by IN THE SEASON, by NGDON E. 
MITCHELL. Doors open 8, Commence 830 iages 1045. MATINEE, 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, April 3rd, and EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 

open 2.30. Office (Mr. ) open Daily 10 Ss Seats may be booked 
by letter, telegram, or telephone (3903), ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Admission Daily One Shilling. 
EIGHTEENTH SATURDAY CONCERT, APRIL 6th, at 3; WAGNER 
Programme, including two last acts of the Grand Opera “ The F i ing Dutchman.” 
Vocalists : Miss Ella Russell, Miss Jessie King, Mr. William Probert, Mr. Andrew 
Black, Mr. Henry Pope, and the Cristal Palace Choir, the Grand Orchestra Con- 
ductor, Mr. August Manns. Numbered Seats, 2s, and 4s., unnumbered, 1s. 


N IAGARA HALL, St. James’s Park Station. 
PATENT, Most Successful in the World. ] 
EAL in perfect condition, 
Daily 7 1. 
Excellest Orchestra First Class Restausant. Open all day. 


AWRIE & CO., 15 Old Bond Street, have now on View 


a Few Choice Pictures b eased Masters, including: FRANZ HALS, VAN Dyc 
REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, WOUVERMANS, CUYP, VAN DE VELDE, &c. sa 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER ETCHERS.—The 


Annual Exhibition of the Society is now open at the Society’s Gallery, 
No. sa Pall Mall East, from 1o till 6. 
A. STEWART, Secretary. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, S.W. 103rd EXHIBITION NOW OPEN 


till 6. Admission 1s. 
ADAM E. PROCTOR, Hon. Sec. 


LIFFORD GALLERIES, 21 Haymarket, S.W.—Now 

on Exhibition, a Collection of OIL AND WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS, 

by Aubrey Hunt, of Life and Landscape iu Tangiers and M Admission, on 
presentation of address card, 10 to 6, 


“THE HOTEL TARIFF BUREAU, 96 Regent St., W., 


supplies the TARIFF CARDS of most of the principal Hotels in England, 
i application without obligation of ane 


ST. LEONARDS.ON-SEA (Upper), best part of —Well 


Furnished Private Residence of Fourteen Rooms to be let for Six Months or 
longer. Terms £5 5s. per week.—Apply, Lessee, FLux; THompson & F.ux, 
Solicitors, 3 East India Avenue, London, E.C. 


BOARD AND RESIDENCE. Three Minutes from 


Gloucester Road Station. Terms Moderate. 5 Grenville Place, Cromwell 
Roail, South Kensington, S.W. 


ASH.—Married Ladies deriving incomes under Will or 
ts Settlement, but who are restrained from anticipating same, in cases where 
it would be clearly for their benefit to borrow a sum of money in addition to their 

ome, on reasonable terms, should without delay apply to P, B. Woo.pripGe, 
Esq., 3 South Square, Gray's Inn, W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for employment 
n Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 
in September, 1895. The Secretary of State will offer them for competition Twelve 
Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works t,and Three 
Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Department.—For 
particulars apply to the SeckETARY, at the College. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895.—T f 
R S, 1895.—Two of £80, 


CH ELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAM- 

INATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 28, 29, 30. Eleven 
scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be 
awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15. 
—Apply to the Secretary, Ihe College, Cheltenham. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TONGUES. 
HOWARD HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, TEMPLE. 

SERIES METHOD. 

a thorough training in all branches of Modern Lan- 

For Syllabus, apply Tue Secrerary. Explanatory 


The School aims at givi 
Faces and Greek (Ancient, 
reatise, 6d., post free. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
to fill up not less than eight resident, five non-resident, Queen’s Scholar- 

ships, and two valuable Exhibitions, will take place in July next. Detailed infor- 

mation may be obtained from the HEAD MasTER, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


BLUN DELL’S SCHOOL, Tiverton, Devon.—Seven (or 
more) SCHOLARSHIPS, under 15, will be AWARDED after Examination 
to be held JUNE 20 and 21.— may be obtained from the Hzap Master, 
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VOICE-BUILDING REDUCED TO AN EXACT SCIENCE. 


THE VOICE-BUILDING COURSE.—The results of this course, both in 
singing and ——. are surprising, almost incredible. The delivery is generally 
revolutionised in a single month. ot only is the power or vulume of every voice 
at least doubled, and its scale or compass extended from two to five notes, but the 
quality becomes pure, not simply modified and improved, but ab-olutely and 
resonant throughout its entire compass. It is equally valuable for sgecben and 
singers, and has been applied with unvarying success by public speakers, lawyers, 
clergymen, readers, actors, singers, and those whose vocal powers were failing. 

VOCAL DEFECT , resulting from an improper or abnormal use of the voice 
can in all cases be removed, since such defects are invariably caused by al 
muscular contraction—seldom by disease—acute bronchitis being ap ntly the 
only form t affection which necessarily hampers the free and full vibra. 
tion of the vocal chords. A short breath, a weak voice, a limited compass, 
huskiness, harshness, impure quality, change of register, and falsetto voice are 

wed to be the result of phenomena. Protracted effort can be endured without 
fatigue. The full use of vocal powers affords pleasure instead of pain, even where 
serious fears have been entertained on account of catarrh, clergymen’s sore throat, 
or irritation, when once the functional process has been restored. Medical treatment 
affords t- mporary relief only. Voice-building effects a permanent cure, 

VOCA IMPEDIM NTS successfully treated by a method which expands 
the chest, develops the voice, and gives a clear, distinct enunciation of the most 
difficult and troublesome combinations. Under this head come stammering, 
stu: tering, lisping, spasmodic hesitation, and indistinct articulation. 

SPEAKERS, READERS, and ACTORS gain from their increased com- 
pass such richly modulated inflections, and from their enlarged volume of tone such 
striking contrasts of power—thus being able to fully and appropriately produce 
intended effects—that the grand faults of monotony and mannerism give place to a 
varied and effect ve delivery. 

FOR SINGERS the advantages are almost beyond numbering. All signs of 
register disappear, and the weak middie notes of the soprano and contralto, the 
upper ones of the tenor and . become, almost from the first, the most resonaat 
of al. Execution is found to be, not, as before, a matter of tardy growth, but the 
speedy outcome of perfect freedom of vocal action. Later, all the requirements of 
artistic expression are made accessible to all. A pure, rich, ringing tone, perfect 
ease in reaching the highest notes, are some of the results of this course. — 

TO TEACHERS OF THE VOICE, whether for elocution or singing, the 
Voice-Building Course affords a thoroughly digested plan for assailing all radical 
faults of throat or respiration, besides giving definitely the fundamental principles 
upon which all artistic vocal efforts must be ‘based. These exercises are eveloped: 
from a study of nearly all the prevailing systems of this country and Europe, and 
more minute knowledge of anatomy and physiology. They furnish a most complete 
system for the voice.—M, LECLERQUE ( Voice Speciaiist), Author of “The Human 
Voice in Song,” ‘‘ The Speaking Voice,” ‘‘ The Cause and Treatment of Voice 
Defects,” 5 Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


Five Thousand Orphan and Outcast 
Children to Feed Every Day. 


The Committee of “Dr. BARNARDO’S HOMES” 
earnestly APPEAL for AID in support of the great family 
of orphan and waif children now sheltered in the institu- 
tions, to which about eight souls are added every 24 hours. 


Gratefully will even the smallest donations be received by 
the Treasurer, Mr. William Fowler; by the Chairman of 
Committee, Mr. S. G. Sheppard; by the Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. Howard Williams ; by the Founder and Director, Dr. 
T. J. Barnardo; or by the Bankers, L. and S. W. Bank 
(Bow Branch), and Prescott, Dimsdale & Co. 


E. E. GILL, M.A, Clerical Secretary. 
JOHN ODLING. General Secretary. 
Offices of the Institutions— 
18-26 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: | DERSON, ANDERSON &CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, Londom 


passage to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Once, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES FOR 


SPAIN, SICILY, the ADRIATIC, &c. 

amship “ ¢ NE,” tons register, horse- , will leave London seth 
am Cation visiting Seville. TANGIER, MALAGA, PALERMO, 
ANCONA, VENICE, TRIESTE, RAGUSA, CORFU, MALTA, PHILLIPEVILLE (for Constantine), 
ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, arriving at Plymouth on 28th May, and London agth May. 

Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, High-class Cuisine. 

, {F. GREEN & CO. } Head Offices: Fenchurch 

Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Avenue, London, B.C 


apply the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.,or to the 
End Branch Cockspur Surect, 
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This Company has secured the rights: 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL CLOSE AT OR BEFORE 12 O’CLOCK, ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL 38, 1895, 
BOTH FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. . 


To prospect over certain blocks of Freehold Property in Western Australia belon to the 
Hampton Plains Estate, Limited, and to purchase a block to be selected. The Sry contain 


areas varying from 7,000 to 13,000 acres. 


To further prospect over upwards of 114,000 acres of Freehold Lands of the Hampton Plains 


Estate, Limited, and to take up Mining Claims 


thereon. 


To purchase the “ Orient’? Mine, near Coolgardie, W.A., with its valuable water catchment. 
To purchase Gold Mining Leases comprising about 30 acres, adjoining the “‘ Orient ’’ Mine. 


HAMPTON GOLD FIELDS, LIMITED, 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


CAPITAL 


®100,000 


IN 100,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH. 


THE LONDON AND WEST AUSTRALIAN SYNDICATE, Limited, invite applications for 45,000 Shares at par, payable 2s, 6d. 
on Application, 2s. Gd. on AUlotment, 5s, two months after Allotment, and the balance in calls not exceeding 5s. each as 
required, but at intervals of not less than three months, The Shares may be paid up in full at any time, 
and will rank for Dividend upon the amount paid. 


45,000 Shares are appropriated for providing Working Capital as required, of which 20,000 Shares 
are reserved for future issue, 


Directors : 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DONOUGHMORE, 
K.C.M.G., Chairman. 

ERNEST C. HAINES (Messrs. Haines, Batchelor & Co.), Canon 
Street, London. 7 

*R. HERBERT LAPAGE, M.LC.E., Director of the West Australian 
Gold Fields, Limited, and ef the Hampton Lands and Railway 
Syndicate, Limited. 

LIEUT.-COL. W. OUGHTON-GILES, Ravensbury, Ascot. 

S. D. STONEHAM, Director of the Mount Margaret “* Reward” 
Claim, Limited. 

* Will join the Board after Allotment. 
Bankers: 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited, 37 Nicholas 
Lane, London; Head Office, Edinburgh; and Branches in 
Scotland. 

THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, Limited, Coolgardie, 
Western Australia. 

Solicitors : 


BURN & BERRIDGE, 11 Old Broad Street, London. 
Brokers : 


BARBER & BRIDGFORD, 2 Drapers’ Gardens, London. 
HARDIE & TURNBULL, 42 George Street, Edinburgh. 


Auditors : 
MONKHOUSE, GODDARD & CO., Chartered Accountants, 28 & 
29 St. Swithin’s Lane, London. 


Secretary and Offices ( pro tem.): 
FRANK TURNER, 18 St. Swithin’s Lane, London. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed :— 

1. To purchase the benefit of a Contract (hereinafter 
mentioned) by which this Company will acquire for the 
period and on the terms therein mentioned, the right to 
purchase a block of not less than 7 acres of the 
valuable Freehold Property, situate in the Hampton 
Plains District, Western by the 
HAMPTON PLAINS ESTATE, LI —the impor- 
tant developments on which are now attracting uni- 
versal attention. 

If this Company decides to exercise the right to purchase a Block as 
above, a separate Company is to be formed, to mire the same, and 
the consideration payable to the Hampton Plains Estate, Limited, is to 
be satisfied wholly in fully-paid shares. 

2. To purchase the benefit of a Contract (hereinafter 
mentioned) by which this Company acquire for the 
period and on the terms therein mentioned, the right to 
Froapect over and select Gold Mining Claims on about 

4, acres of the above Freehold Lands owned by the 
HAMPTON PLAINS ESTATE, LIMITED. 

Under the conditions of this Contract this Company can select Gold 
Mining Claims of 25 or 50 acres each, so long as they are not within 
certain stipulated distances of each other. In the event of this Com- 
pany working any of the Claims the Hampton Plains Estate, Limited, 
will be entitled to one-fourth of the profits resulting from such working, 
and in the event of this Company forming other Companies to purchase 
and work the Claims, the Hampton Plains Estate, Limited, will be 
entitled to one-fourth of the nominal Capital of any Companies so 
formed, such one-fourth to be paid entirely in fully-paid . One- 
fourth of the nominal Capital of any such Companies is to be set aside 
to provide Working Capital. 

The whole of the above Freeholds are all land 
until U'the 30th June i908. The Reyalty 


payable to the West 28. per oz, 
g . 

3. To uire the leases of and work a Gold Mining 
Property situated about one and a half miles 8.E. of the 


town of Coolgardie, known as the “Orient” Mine, com- 
prising an area of about fifteen acres. 

4. To uire the Gold Mining leases of about th 
acres adjoining the above-mentioned “ Orient” Mine 
to develop the same, and, if thought advisable, to work, 
or to dispose of them or portions thereof to other 
Companies. 

“ The “Orient Mine and adjoining leases have been visited several 
times lately by Mr. R. Herbert Lapage, who has reported upon the 
same to the Directors, and recommends the property. hilst at 
Coolgardie he acquired these leases on behalf of ‘“‘ The Swan Syndicate, 
Limited,” of which he is a Director and Shareholder. ‘‘ The London 
and West Australian Syndicate, Limited, have obtained and handed to 
the Directors of this Company the report on the “ Orient” Mine, of 
Mr. W. H. Matthews, the General Manager of Bayley’s ‘‘ Reward” 
Claim Gold Mining Company, Limited. Copies of both these reports 
accompany the Prospectus. 

As regards WATER—It will be seen by the Reports enclosed with 
the Prospectus that this pro y is exceptionally favoured, owing to 
there being on part of the “Orient” Mine a natural catchment for 
rainfall, and that on the remaining part a tank or reservoir has been 
excavated and an embankment thrown across, by which means several 
millions of gallons can be collected. Mr. Herbert Calthrop Jones 
(Manager of the Mine), writing on 4th February, says he is selling 
Water and that he has fenced in the dam. 

RAILWAY—The Railway to Coolgardie is expected to be com- 
pleted about the end of the current year, when the Orient property 
will be within about 14 miles of a station. 

The London and West Australian Syndicate, Limited, who are the 
vendors to, and promoters of, the Company, have fixed the price to be 
paid by the Company for the properties at £55,000, payable as to 
410,000 in cash, V2 35,000 in fully paid shares, and the balance in cash 
or fully-paid shares, or partly in cash and partly in fully-paid shares, at 
the option of the Directors. This will leave 45,000 shares available 
for providing Working Capital as required, but at present it is proposed 
to hold at least 20,000 in reserve for future issue. The Vendors reserve 
the right of subscribing for 10,000 of these shares at par, for twelve 
months, from the date of the first allotment of shares, 

The following Contracts have been entered into, viz. :—Two Agree- 
ments dated respectively 20th December, 1894, and 5th March, 1895, 
both between Hampton Plains Estate, Limited, and Lord Castletown, 
Lord Arthur Butler, and Benjamin Septimus Brigg (Trustees for Deben- 
ture Holders of that Company), and London and West Australian 
Syndicate, Limited ; an Agreement dated 9th January, 1895, between 
Richard Herbert Lapage (acting for The Swan Syndicate, Limited), 
and London and West Australian Syndicate, Limited ; and an Agree- 
ment dated 14th March, 1895, between London and West Australian 
Syndicate, Limited, and Robert Smith as Trustee for the Company. 

These Contracts, together with the Reports of Mr. R. Herbert La 
and Mr. W. H. Matthews, can be inspected at the offices o} 
Solicitors. 

The Vendors have entered into agreements and arrangements with 
third parties for teeing the subscription of the Capitai of the 
Company, to none of which the Company is a party. Applicants for 
shares will be deemed to have had sufficient notice of their nature and 
contents, and to have waived their right (if any) to any particulars of 
these agreements and og whether under Section 38 of the 
Companies Act, 1867, or otherwise. 

The Vendors will pay all expenses of, and incident to, the promotion 
and formation of the Company up to and including allotment. 

Applications for shares should be made on the accompanying form 
and forwarded to the Company’s Bankers, together with a remittance 
for the amount payable on application. The allotment will be made 
as early as ible after the subscription list is closed, and in cases 
where no obetment is made, the amount deposited on application will 
be returned at once, without deduction. If the number of shares 
allotted be less than that applied for, the surplus will be credited im 
reduction of the payment on allotment so far as necessary, and any 
balance will be returned. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the 
Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors, and at the Offices of the Company. 


Lonvon, 21st March, 1895. 
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THE 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G, J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patrons. 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G, 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.LE. 


B. HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 
reasurers) LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tuis HospiTAL receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, with- 
out Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of 
true epg Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has 
afforded aid to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day 
more nt that a e, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye 
Hospital should be built to meet the imperative and constantly growin 
pene of the poor who come from all parts of the Metropolis and the Unit 
Kingdom, 

The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients 
is wholly inadequate to the a ee demand for relief. This will 
necessitate the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, 
and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the modern improvements 
rendered urgent by the rapid advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, 
asum of at least £50,000 will be required. 


The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for main- 
tenance , and they earnestly F ame with the Benevolent to enable 
them to build the much-needed New Hospital. 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. 
Coutts & Co., Strand; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to 


T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 


‘THE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FOUNDED 1863.) 


Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS to pay for the necessary Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward. 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 
Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 
W. HOLT, Secretary. 


Remington 


Typewriter. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO DO YOUR 


WRITING IN THE OLD WAY. 


The daily use of the REMINGTON in the Royal Household is only 
another indication of its growing popularity, which is further evinced by the 
tact that our Machines are used in all Departments of Her Majesty's Service 
—10 REMINGTON’S being in use to 1 of all other makes 
combined. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


2 100 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF GRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


105 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


PATRONS. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES the PRINCE & PRINCESS of WALEs, 


PRESIDENT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 


Chairman of Committee—Sir GEORGE S. MEASoM, J.P. 
Treasurers—Sit GEORGE S. MEASOM, J.P., and R, RUTHVEN Pym, Esq, 
Bankers—Covutts & Co., Strand, London. 


Upon this Institution, founded in 1824 (the only one having for its objecs 
the protection of dumb and defenceless animals), rests a heavy responsibility, 
It is earnestly and respectfully submitted, that it has in consequence a 
strong claim upon the benevolence of the humane and charitable. 


The Committee respectfully appeal to the Public to extend 
hearty assistance— 
I, By supplying early information to the Secretary of all acts of cruelty 
that have been witnessed. 
II. By increasing the revenue of the Society by Annual Subscriptions, by 
Donations, by Testamentary Gifts, and particularly by inducing 
their friends to become members, 


Trained Officers are despatched to all = of the Kingdom. 

The operations of the Society draw from the funds an amount vastly 
exceeding the yearly subscriptions. The Committee need much greater 
assistance, and unless such additional support be extended to them, this 
most righteous cause of humanity must suffer from insufficiency of means 
to carry out those many urgent measures which every well-wisher of this 
Society has so deeply at heart. 


Remittances may be fowarded to JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


SUPPORTED ONLY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The labour of other charities is divided among many Associations ; but 
this Charity stands alone—the Defender of the defenceless—without any 
assistance, 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
President—His Grace tut DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G. 
Chairman—Sirn EDWARD BIRKBECK, Esq., VP. 

Deputy Chairman—Co.onet FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, VP. 
Secretary—CHARLES DIBDIN, Eso., F.R.G.S. 


APPEAL. 


TH Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat 

Institution earnestly appeal to the British 
Public for Funds to enable them to maintain their 
306 Life-Boats now on the Coast and their 
Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This 
can only be effected by a large and permanent 
annualincome. The Annual Subscriptions, Dona- 


tions and Dividends, are quite inadequate for 
the purpose. ; 

The Institution granted Rewards for the Saving of 637 lives 
by the Life-Boats in 1894, and of 141 lives by fishing and 
other boats during the same period, the total number of lives, 
for the saving of which the Institution granted rewards in 
1894 being 778. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards have 
been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 
1824 to 31st December 1894, 38,633. . 

Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by 
the Secretary, Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C.; by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. 
Coutts & So., 69 Strand; by all the other Bankers in the United 
Kingdom ; and by all the Life-Boat Branches. 
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INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T# IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Subscribed Capital, 41,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


“THE TIMES” Dee. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 


«FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of interest on 
“security when paterfamilias set up housekeeping ; now he must 
«himself lucky when he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 
Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £38,000,000. 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS OF THE 


National Provident Institution. 


Established 1835. 


This Institution has always divided the large Profits arising from - gee 
dowment Assurances exclusively amongst the Policyholders in this 
A. 
AcTUARY AND SECRSTARY. 


48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, B.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1824. CAPITAL FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 


DIRECTORS OF THE COMPANY: 
Tue Ricut Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, 
JAMES ALEXANDER, Eso. | RICHARD HOARE, 
CHARLES GEO. BARNETT, Eso. Str GEORGE C. TRMPSON, Base. 


CHARLES EDWARD BARNETT, | FRANCIS ALFRED LUCAS, Eso. 
ESQ. EDWARD H. LUSHINGTON, Esq. 
gly Hon. LORD BATTERSEA. 


HUGH COLIN SMITH, Eso 
Hon. PLEYDELL BOUVERIE, Ricut Hon. LORD STALBRIDGE, 
THOMAS BURROUGHES, Esa. 


Lievut.-Co.. F. A. STEBBING. 
ANCIS W. BUXTON, Eso. Sir C. RIVERS WILSON, K.C.M.G., 
JAMES FLETCHER, C.B. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Fire Insurances granted at moderates rates of premium. 
LEASEHOLD AND CAPITAL REDEMPTION POLICIES 
are granted, securing payment of a sum at the expiration of a fixed period. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, aealing Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 

DEATH DUTIES. Special forms of Policies have been in order 
to enable the owners of property to make provision for the new ESTATE 
DUTY. Full particulars wiil be forwarded on 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and St 
Cation to 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPA 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - &8,406,405. 


Fire—Life—Endowments—Annuities, 
EXPENSES MODERATE. LIFE BONUSES LARGE. 
DEATH DUTIES. 
‘This Company is prepared to issue Life Policies cuvesentin to the DEATH 
DUTIES risen tle Sooarupent BEFORE GRANT PROB ATE, and to secure 
the same advantage, when desired, to UNENCUMBERED 1 EXISTING POLICIES. 


Heao Orrices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


¢ had on appli- 
ROBERT Chie? Secretory. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED, 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS EXCEED £1,750,000. 


POLICIES ISSUED UNDER THE ORDINARY, MODIFIED TONTINE, AND 
MORTUARY DIVIDEND SYSTEMS. 
EDWARD W, BROWNE, F.S.S., Manager. 


At the Investigation in 1884 and 1889 Early Bonus, 


The Scottish Union & National insurance Company 


Policies, Whole Life, received for each year Since they began to rank, 
@ A Bonus Addition of £2 per cent. 4 


FIRE INSURANCE.—Almost all Descriptions of Property 
Insured on the most favourable ion 
KING WILLIAM 


ST. ANDREW SQUARE; Lonpox— 
STREET, E.C.; Dustin—28 WESTMORELA STREET. 


S UN INSURANCE OFFICE, 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. (FounpED 1710, 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in i893, £2395,854,440. 


FLOR 


Mr. GA. writes: 

Bear voura compari- 
son with choice Havan- 
nahs, and cost about one- 
third.” 


An Excellent Medium Mild INDIAN CIGAR 
of Exquisite Flavour and Aroma. 


DE Carriage Paid, “Samples Four and 


DINDIGUL 


BEWLAY & 00., Lid., 49 & 74 Strand, W.C., & 143 Cheapside, E.C. 


TOBACCONISTS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. Established 1780, 


BOOKS. 


OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE. 
No 542, Just Published, contains the first portion of an interesting collection 
of works in Genealogy and "Family History, Heraldry, and Kindred Subjects 
besides a Supplement of General Literature. 
Post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., or 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Now ready, 58th Edition, price 2s, 


‘THE CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. By a 
Lavy. The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Time 
Lonpon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Limrrep. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly ,;W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer s, &e. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual nh discounts. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


APRIL. 
THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


, K.C.M.G. 
THE FOUNDAT IONS OF BELIEF. By the Rev. Dr. MArTINEAU. 
THE DECLINE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. By Sipney Low. 
PENALTIES OF IGNORANCE. By Lady Priestvey. 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN —= By the Count pe CALONNE, 
SEX IN MODERN LITERATURE. Mrs. CRACKANTHORPE. 
THE GREATER ANTIQUITY OF MAX By Professor PrestTwicn. 
THE LATEST IRISH LAND BILL: a Suggestion. By the Right Hon, Lord 
MOoNTEAGLE, 
SOME AMERICAN “peepunestons° AND “COMPARISONS.” By 
Miss L. B. 
THE OF THOMAS “HE YWOOD, By Atcernon Cuartes Swin- 


LONDON “AND THE WATER COMPANIES. By the Right Hon. Sir Joun 
Lussock, Bart., M. 

THE DIATESSARON OF TATIAN. By Watrer R. Casseu 

SKOPAS AND PRAXITELES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. By Miss 
EuGénie SELLERS. 

WHAT IS CHURCH ‘AUTHORITY? ? By the Rev. Canon Carrer (ef Clewer). 

MANUFACTURING A NEW PAUPERISM. By C. S. Locn. 


By Colonel Sir Georce 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited. 


Just published. Crown 8vo, price ONE SHILLING, 


THE FAITH OF REASON. 
By A MAN OF THE WORLD. 


Showing, by the exercise of Reason, as well as from Revelation, the life 
of men in the world to come; that the affections of this world survive 
there, and that the departed see us still in this world. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO,, Ltd 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any part of the United Kingdom............ 41 8 2 
All other parts of the Ito 6 


Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Mr. MORING’S CATALOGUES AND 
BOOKS OF EXAMPLES. 


HMonumental Wrasses. Book of Examples of Monu- 
mental Brasses. Royal quarto, post free. 


Plates. Book of Examples of Brass Door 
Plates. Royal quarto, post free. 
Book - lates. A Book of Illustrations of Book-Plates 


designed and engraved in medizeval style on wood. Imperial 16mo, 
printed on hand-made paper, 25 pom 


Seal Enarabina, Rings, Seals, Catalogue of Seal 
Engraving, Rings, , Stones, etc., handsomely printed on hand- 
with Autotype reproductions of seals 
an an In uction on the History of Seals 
Art of Seal Engraving. 13 stamps. rein’ 


Visiting Cards and Private Stationerp. Price list_ and 
ond Wedding, and Memorial Cards, 


Weraldic Painting and Fluminating. A leaflet con- 


taining prices for Armorial Painting, Shields, Banners, Hatchments, 
Heraldic Stained Glass, and Illuminated Addresses, post free. 


THOMAS MORING, 52 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
€stablishev 1701. 


Reduced to £2 2s. 


CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE, 
H. E, WATTS’ Translation of CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 


Best Library Edition, printed on hand-made paper, in Five 
Volumes, sm. gto, 1887-89. Subscription price, £4. 


This is considered by all competent critics to be the best of all the 
English translations of the great Spanish romance. The life of Cervantes 
by Mr. Watts, which forms the first volume, is a masterpiece, based 
throughout upon sound historical research. The Index which terminates 
the work is most exhaustive. and is the only complete Index ever added to 
any English edition of ** Don Quixote.” 

Very few copies remain, immediate application is needed to 
secure a copy. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 PiccapILLy, Lonpon. 


The United Service Magazine. 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL. PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 


War C'ouds in the North. Lieutenant KuyLENSTIERNA. 
The Submarine Boat. Further Notes. Lieuten«nt SLEEMAN, late R.N. 
Army Financial Reform. Major Seron CuurRcHILy. 
Australian Federation for Defence. Major-General Tuttocn, C.B., C.M.G. 
The Scourge of India: Its Cause. — 
Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel Witt1am Hiit Cuiimo, M.D. 
The Hong Kong Plague. ** An ONLOOKER.” 
Defaulter-Sheets. Major Pearse, 
A Pica for the Navy League. H. W. Witson, 
Patent Laws of Great Britain and Ireland. With a Chapter on India. 
Major J. G. Stone, R.A. 


Captain OLIVER. 
Colonel Maurice, C.B. 


The Colonial Troops of France: Apropos of M. 
The War between China and Japan. 
LONDON: 


William Clowes & Sons, Ltd., 13 Charing Cross, S.W. 


And at all Railway Stations and Booksellers. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents. APRIL. PRIcE 2s. 6d. 


Episodes of the Month. 
Cheques. By ViscounT WoLMER, M.P. 
The Choice of Books. By LEsLiz STEPHEN. 
Twelve Hundred Miles in a Waggon. By Miss BALFour. 
The Currency Question—for Laymen: 
I. Introductory. By HERBERT GIBBs. 
II. Trade and Industry. By Sir WiLL1AM H, HouLpswortu, 
Bart., M.P. 
III. India. By Sir Davip Barsour, K.C.S.I. 
Sir Geoffrey Hornby. By W. Larrp CLowEs. 
The Progressive Check. By C. A WHITMORE, M.P. 
Twenty-five Years of a German Court Theatre. By J. L. 
MACDONALD. 
Resolutions of the House of Commons. By Professor G. W. 
PROTHERO. 
Recent Finance. By OBsERVER. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Beprorp Street, W.C. 
4 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


APRIL. 
FREDERIC CHAPMAN. 
THE SITUATION IN EGYPT. B 


ight Hon. Sir W. T. 
THE LIBERAL PARTY AND I ANDID "FRIENDS By WS 
Dur Fievp. 


MR. BALFOUR'S “ FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF.” By Professor w 


WALLACE. 
A SYSTEM OF COAST DEFENCE. By W. Larrp CLowss. 
THE HISTORICAL ASPECT OF THE MONETARY QUESTION 
 Honble. A-ex. Det Mar. 
THE CHINA PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION. By E. T. C. Wernex 
LITERARY DEGENERATES. hover E. Hocartn. y 
TRUCK LEGISLATION AND E HOME SECRETARY'S BILL. By 
N. Fox. 
GLASGOW : A MODEL MUNICIPALITY. By W. E. Garrett Fisner 
LANDSCAPE AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By Joun Brett, ARA. 
A NEW LAW OF GEOGRAPHICAL DISPERSAL. ‘By Cuas. Dixon. 
THE HEART OF LIFE. Chaps. xxi.—xxiv. By W. H. Mattock. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LD., LONDON. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 954. APRIL 1895. 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
CHINA'S EXTREMITY. 


THE COMING OF SPRING. By ALFRED AvusTIN. 

A HIGHLAND CHIEF AND HIS FAMILY. 

OUR INDIAN FRONTIER. By Major-GeNERAL Sik Georcr B. 
WoLsELey, K.C.B. 

THE ENGLISH FOOD GIFTS AFTER THE SIEGE OF PARIS, 

DANIEL IN THE CRITICS DEN. By Ropert ANDERSON, LL.D, 

A FOREIGNER. CHAPs. XXI.-XXV. 

THE GREAT UNCLAIMED. 

IN MITYLENE WITH THE LATE SIR CHARLES NEWTON, 

THE SHORT SEA CROSS-CHANNEL ROUTES. 

MEN AND WOMEN. 

POLITICAL EVOLUTION. 

JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONvoN. 


The Hew Review. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, 


The most readable of the Monthlies, 


CONTENTS.—APRIL. 
H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON Of the Man from Cornwall 
Two Demagogues : A Parallel and A Morah 


DAVID HANNAY The Manning of the Fleet, I. 
J. H. MILLAR The Literature of the Kailyané 
a 


F. KEARY India : Imp ( 
ALEXANDER SCOTT The Complete Lover : 1557 
A SWEDISH M.P. The Case for Sweden 
T. E. BROWN Sir Philip Sidney : A Causerie 
CHARLES WHIBLEY The True Degenerate 
SIR HERBERT STEPHEN, BART. Appeal in Criminal Cases. 
E. B. OSBORN A Gallery of Athletes 
H. G. WELLS The Time Machine (continued) 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


MACMILLANS MAGAZINE. 
No 426. APRIL. Price 1s. 


CONTENTS: 


THE HERONS. Chapters XVI.-XVII. 
. THE NAVY RECORDS SOCIETY. 
VINCENT BOURNE. C. Benson. 
THE SITUATION IN ITALY. ByC. B. RoyvLance-Kenr- 
RACE FOR LIFE. 
HEN WE WERE BOYS. 
Y UNCLE’S WARNING. 
VILLAGE SCHOOL. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON FENELOM. 
THE EXPEDITION TO LA PLATA. By the Hon, J. W. 
ForrTescuE. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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Now Ready, Price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1895: 
THE CREMATION OF COLONEL CALVERLY. (Conelusion.) 


’ A GRACE BEFORE LAMB 
* LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO FANNY KEMBLE, 1871- 


1883. 

. A HUNCHBACK TO HIS LINNET. 
. “TOM—’E KNOW’D” 
. A CANON. 
. THE WITCHERY OF THE 
. IN THE TIME OF OUR SIC 
. LOVE OR FRIENDSHIP ? 

THE WITCH OF DULDITCH. 
. A RESTING PLACE 


. A MANCHESTER MAN OF LETTERS. 
. A CAIRO SCANDAL. (Conclusion.) 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEw BURLINGTON STREET- 


UANTOCKS. 
ESS. 
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MR. T. FISHER 


UNWIN’S LIST. 


In demy 8vo, buckram, 2ls. 


THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS 
OF THE FAR EAST: 


Travels and Studies in the British, French, Spanish, and Portuguese Colonies, China, 
Japan, Korea, Siam, and Malaya. 
BY HENRY NORMAN. 
Over 60 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, Coloured Frontispiece from a Drawing by a Chinese Artist, and 4 Maps. 


The NATIONAL OBSERVER: 
“Mr. Norman's journey through parts of Malaya unvisited by Europeans 


was most romantic.”” 
The SCOTSMAN: 

“The volume can Le described as one of the freshest and most illu- 
minative contributions that has lately been made to our knowledge of what 
is going on in the countries of Eastern Asia which have recently been, 
and still are, the theatre of war and critical political sogeeiene, and 
which may at no remote period attract still more powerfully the notice of 


Europe and 
The GLASGOW HERALD: 

“ There is material in this portly volume for a dozen books, each one of 
them of living and sustained interest. . . . Mr. Norman is always rational, 
always lucid, and always eminently interesting. The work, which is pro- 
fusely illustrated, is in every respect a notable one.” 


The ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE; 

“Not for many a day have we opened a more interesting book than 
this, in which Mr. Henry Norman puts into a handsome volume of 600 
pages the results of his studies and impressions of many lands away on 
the Eastern seas. . . . The volume can be recommended to everybody 
who is interested—as everybody should be—in those portions of the 
Eastern world where for some little time history is likely to be made at a 


somewhat rapid pace.” 
The OBSERVER; 

“‘ Few books more deserving of careful study have of late years seen the 
light than Mr. Henry Norman's new volume on the problems of the Far 
East. . . . A profoundly interesting book, which is at once admirable as 
arecord, and of the greatest value as a contribution to our knowledge of 
the political problems awaiting solution in that part of the globe.” 


The First Edition of 1000 copies was exhausted within one week of publication. A Second Edition is now ready. 


By the same Author, THE REAL JAPAN, 4th ed., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The TIMES: 

‘The Far East is truly, as Mr. Henry Norman says, ‘ the seed-bed of a 
multitude of new political issues.’ All who desire to know something of 
the nature of the soil and the probable character of the crop now maturing 
will find much to interest, attract, and instruct them in Mr. Norman's 
volume. . . . His chapters are vivid in description, shrewd in observation, 

instaking in investigation, pleasant in tone and temper, and full of lively 
impressions of travel. . . . ‘The whole volume is thoroughly readable, and 
constitutes a valuable and timely contribution to the study of contemporary 
life and politics in a region which seems destined in the near future to 
engage more and more of Western attention and concern.” 

The ATHENAZUM: 

“It is to be hoped that those who are talking of an alliance with Russia 
to impose terms on Japan in the interest of China, or of European trade 
in China, will read Mr. Norman's powerful argument upon the other 
side. . . . We conclude by once more commending without reserve Mr. 
Norman's book.” 

The SPECTATOR (Leading Article): 

* Most instructive and interesting.” 

The SPEAKER: 

“This is a very remarkable and very attractive work, combining the 
brilliancy and picturesqueness of the most readable kind of book to travel 
in known regions, with the excitement proper to the narrative of the 
explorer, and with a political theory as the outcome of it all which is likely 
to set the Chauvinist sections of the Press of England and of the Continent 


by the ears,” 
The DAILY NEWS: 

“Those who prefer picturesque desciiption to political observation and 
forecast will find abundant satisfaction in the author's narratives of his 
aa journeys in untrodden ways in Korea, Siam, Japan, and 

ya.” 


J. J. JUSSERAND’S NEW WORK. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE: from the 


Origins to the Renaissance. By J. J. JUSSERAND, Author of ‘‘ English Wayfaring Life,” ‘‘ Piers Plowman,” &c. Frontispiece, Demy 8vo, 


cloth, ras, 6d. net. 
The 7imes.—‘* M. Jusserand has many advantages over Taine. 


His learning and his industry are certainly not less conspicuous, his critical method 


is less rigid and mechanical, his English sympathies are stronger and based on a much more familiar knowledge of English habits and English modes of 
thought ; at the same time, like Taine, he is independent of purely English prejudices, and his literary judgments are those of a citizen of the great 


republic of letters, which knows nothing of national or political boundaries. Altogether, the work is full of rare attraction.” 


Now Ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


REMINISCENCES OF RICHARD COBDEN. By Mrs. Satis Scuwase. 


Preface by LORD FARRER, and a Photogravure Portrait. 


ACROSS ASIA ON A BICYCLE. 


Numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


By T. G. Auten, Jun., and W. L. SacuTLesen. 


LANGLAND’S VISION OF PIERS THE 


PLOWMAN. An English Poem of the 14th Century, done into 
Modern Prose with an Introduction by KATE M. WARREN. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘‘CAMEO SERIES.” 


THE SON OF DON JUAN. By Don Jose 


ECHEGARAY. Translated into English, with Bi ical Introduc- 
tion by JAMES GRAHAM. With Etched Portrait of the Author by 
Don B. Maura. Half-parchment, 3s. 6d. each, net. 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS. 4 
THE MADAME REJANE, with Portrait. By Jus- 
TIN HuNTLY McCartTHy.—CASA BRACCIO, 
Illustrated. By MARION CRAWFORD. — BE- 
YOND THE ADRIATIC. By H. W. Pres- 


CENTUR 
MAGAZINE, BONAPARTE. Iilustrated by 


Wm. M. Sloane.—AN ERRANT WOOING. 


FOR APRIL. By Mrs. BuRTON Harrison. 
Price 1s. 4d. 


THE NEW VOLUME MISERRIMA. 

OF THE By G. W. T. OMOND. 
AUTONYM LIBRARY. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s, 

THE NEW VOLUME | UNDER THE CHILTERNS: 
OF THE A Story of English Peasant Life. 
PSEUDONYM By ROSEMARY. 

LIBRARY. Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 


By Author of ‘‘ The Devil's Playground.” 


SINNERS TWAIN. By Joun Mackie, Author 


of “ The Devil's Playground.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A New Two-volume Novel. 


A LATE SPRINGTIME. By Luy Perks. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s, 


Lonvon : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 12.5 FOURTH EDITION ot 


SONGS, POEMS, AND VERSES. By He ten, Lapy 
Durrerin (Countess of Gifford). Edited, with a Memoir, and some Account 
of the Sheridan Family, by her Son, the Marquess of DuFFrerin and Ava. 


JUST OUT. A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE ABOVE. 
Words and Music, crown 8vo, 9s. 


A SELECTION OF THE SONGS OF LADY DUFFERIN 


(Countess of Gifford). Set to Music by Herself and Others. 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SUNSHINE AND HAAR. Some further Glimpses into 


Life at Barncraig. By Gasriet Seroun, Author of “‘ Barncraig 


, roan, 3S. 6d. ; morocco, ss. 


32mo, 

THE PSALTER: According to the Prayer-book Version. 

With a Concordance and Other Matter compiled by the Right Hon. W. E. 
rong, M.P. 

“ The arrangement of the book as a manual of devotion could hardly be improved 

upon. Its size, too, is in its favour, and it is most clearly printed upon excellent 


paper." —Times. 
*The little volume will become an object of strong affection to a multitude of 
readers, and a curious bond between the veteran statesman and a multitude of 
those otherwise excellent people who have been always accustomed to regard him 
with abhorrence.” —Sfeaker. 

“A concordance is specially needed for the Psalms. .. . t which Mr. Glad- 
stone has prepared is very full, and will meet all requirements.”—G/ode. 

** Altogether the arrangement and get-up of the little book is excellent, and it will 
be treasured in many homes not only as a charming edition of ‘ The Psalter,’ but for 
what it contains of loving work by its venerable and venerated editor.”—West- 


minster Gazette. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF THE HIDDEN PLACES: a Clue to 
the Creed of Early Egypt from Egyptian Sources. By W. MarsHam Apams, 
Gabe of “ The Drama of Empire,” &c., sometime Fellow of New College, 

xford. 

DESIGN OF THE WORK. 

The doctrines contained in the mystic writings, or Ritua! of E (known to us 
as the Book of the Dead, but called by the tians of old ‘‘ The Book of the 
Master of the Hidden Places”), were nothing else than an account of the path 
pursued by the just, when, the bonds of the flesh being loosed, he passed through 
Stage after stage of spiritual growth, until he became with him whose name, says 
that Egyptian Ritual, is “‘ Light, Great Creator.” And the path which the Ritual 
gives in writing the Grand Pyramid (called by the ancient Sevgeene The “‘ Light”) 
materializes in the masonry.—‘See “‘ The House of the Hidden Places,” Chapter I. 


OPINIONS OF EGYPTOLOGISTS ON THE ANALOGY. 
From M. Maspréro, Professor of Hieroglyphics at the Collége de France. 
“The Pyramids and the Book of the Dead reproduce, the one in stone, the other 
in words, the same original, namely, the ideal tomb of Osiris. 
‘] will add that my researches on the subject have never been published, and that 
no Egyptologist has as yet written on the matter with which you are occupied.” 


From Rev. Pror. Sayce, Guat Chen, Oxford, Editor of “* Records of 
the Past.” 
“ The parallelism is certainly very striking.” 


With many Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 
THE EVIL EYE: An Account of this Ancient and Wide- 


spread Superstition. By Freperick THomas E_wortny. 

** As Mr. Elworthy justly observes, the origin of the belief in the Evil Eye is lost 
in the obscurity of prehistoric ages, and it must be set down as one of the hereditary 
and instinctive convictions of mankind. His admirable work on the subject, the 
interest of which is enhanced by nearly 200 excellent engravings, should figure in 
every public and private library in the three kingdoms.”—Daily Telegraph. 

eK mine of quaint facts and illustrative anecdotes so rich that it is impossible 
to open the book without lighting upon some suapesive passage, or on some 
instance of those persistent traces of a rude faith which we aptly term supersti- 


tion.” —Standard. 
With Map and Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 


SIR WILLIAM PETTY, 1623-1687, one of the First 


Fellows of the Royal Society ; sometime Secretary to Henry Cromwell ; 
Maker and Author of the *‘ Down Survey” of Ireland. The Life derived 


from Private Documents hitherto Unpublished. By Lord Epmonp Firz- 


MAURICE. 

” “A work which it is delightful to read and most pleasant to ponder over.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 

“* He was both a philosopher and a man of action, and a perusal of this scholarly 

and satisfying biography will certainly tend to raise the general estimation of his 


character and abilities."—Daily Telegraph. 


8vo, 10s. 6d. 

PRIMOGENITURE: a Short History of its Development 
in various Countries, and its Practical Effect. By Evetyn Ceci, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


“Well worth studying are the views that he expresses on the practical value of 


great landlords, and all that he has to say on the subject of 1 properties and 


morcellements.’""—Daily Telegraph. 

“* Even those who do not agree with the writer's conclusions will find themselves 
better equipped for a rational discussion of the subject by a study of the facts 
historical and dispassi ly expounded as Mr. Cecil expounds them.” —7imes. 
-* A book of the hour, as well as of the ec." —Daily News. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; also crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ODES OF HORACE AND THE CARMEN SECU- 


LARE. Translated into English Verse by the Right Hon. W. E. GLapsTone, 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS AND ADDRESSES OF 


WERNER VON SIEMENS. Vol. II. Including the following Subjects :-— 
eto-Electric Quick Type-Writer—Electric 


Induction Writing Telegraph—Ma 
Water-Level Indicator—AMine xplorer—Alcohol Meter—The Universal 
Galvanometer—Automatically Steered Torpedoes—Automatic Electric Lamp 
—Electric Plough—Electric Elevator—Electricity Meter—Energy Meter, &c. 


THIRTY-FIRST THOUSAND, Post 8vo, 1s. 


CORNEY GRAIN. By Himsetr. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albermarle Street. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS 


NEW ISSUE OF STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHy 
AND TRAVEL, REWRITTEN, AND WITH NEW : 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Just ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, rss. 


AFRICA: Vol. I., NORTH AFRICA. By 


A. H. KEANE, F.R.G,S., Author of ‘‘ Asia,’ in same series, ‘‘ Easter 
Geography,” &c. With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 


THE VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED ARE :— 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. I., AUSTRALIA AND 


NEW ZEALAND. By A. R. WALLACE, LL.D., F.R.S. rss, 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. II., MALAYSIA AND 
THE PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES. By F. H. H. 


“ Dr. Guillemard’s volume is certainly the most i ing and 
extant on the tropical portion of the Eastern Archipelago.” —Wature. 


Ready at all the Libraries. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 


A ROUND TRIP IN NORTH AMERICA, 


By Lady THEoporA GUEsT. With 16 page Illustrations principally 
from the Author's Sketches. 

“ Well worth reading.”—Saturday Review. 

** She wields a skilful pencil as well as a pleasant pen.” —Scotsman,. 


** Written in a bright, breezy style, and is eminently readable.” 
Manchester Guardian, 


account 


“ The book is always very readable.”—Qucen. 
THE STANDARD MAP OF AFRICA. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP OF AFRICA, 


New and Revised Edition, embodying the results of the most recent 
explorations, and giving the latest alterations of political boundaries, 
Four sheets, 65 in. by 58 in. ; 944 miles to an inch (1: 5,977,382), 
Prices :—Coloured sheets, 35s.; Mounted on rollers and varnished, 
45s. ; Mounted to fold in case, 60s. : Mounted on spring roller, £5. 


A NEW LARGE-SCALE MAP OF LONDON. 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP OF THE COUNTY 


OF LONDON on the scale of four inches to one mile, in 20 sheets, 
Size when mounted as one Map, 84 in. by 57 in. Prices :—Coloured 
sheets, 15s. : flat in portfolio, 16s.; mounted to fold in case in five 
divisions, 45s. ; mounted on spring roller, £6. The sheets are also 
sold separately, 1s. each. Prospectus, with Index Map, sent free on 
application. 
Lonpon : EDWARD STANFORD, 


26 & 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 


SOME NEW NOVELS. 


TODDLE ISLAND. Being the Diary of 
Lord Bottsford of England (Next week).— 
THE MERMAID. A Love Tale. B 
L. Dougall, Author of “ Beggars All,” &. 
—THE MODEL OF CHRISTIAN 
GAY. By Horace Annesley Vachel— 
THE GREATER GLORY. By Maar- 
ten Maartens, Author of “ An Old Mait's 
Love,” &c. A New Edition. 


Each in 1 vel. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New BURLINGTON STREET, 


GENERAL SIR JOHN ADYE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
Just Published, with Illustrations by the Auther. Demy 8vo, r4s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MILITARY LIFE. 


By General Sir JOHN ADYE, G.C.B., R.A., 
Late Governor of Gibraltar. 
‘* One of the most valuable as well as most interesting books of the week.” 
: Daily Te 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
“The Dictionary of National Biography.” 
Ready this day, rss. net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marble edges, 20s. net. 
VOL. XLII. (O’DUINN—OWEN) OF THE 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
. i xst, 1885, and a further volume will be 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & LIST. 


A NEW ROMANCE OF ADVENTURE. 


THE JEWEL OF YNYS GALON: 


Being a hitherto Unprinted Chapter in the 
History of the Sea Rovers. 


BY OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 
With 12 Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


To every boy who ever stored up stale crusts and hoarded his pocket-money 
with a view to presently annexing the family carving-knife and stealing 
forth to become a bloodthirsty pirate: the terror of the seas—To every man 
who in the toil and struggle fur subsistence looks back with fond regret to the 
days when he still believed in buried treasure and dreamed of one day dis- 
covering some hoard whereby to become rich beyond imagination—And 
finally to every one whose blood rouses at a tale of tall fights and reckless 
‘adventures— This Book is Most Respectfully Dedicated by the Author. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WHIST : a Study 


of the Progressive Changes which the Game has undergone from its 
Origin to the Present Time. By WILLIAM POLE, F.R.S., Mus. Doc. 
Oxon., Author of ‘‘ The Theory of the Modern Scientific Game of 
Whist,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION. By 


Epwarp CLopp, Author of ‘‘ The Story of Creation,” &c. With 
Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


BIRD NOTES. By the late 
HAYWARD. Edited HUuBBARD. With 
Illustrations by G. E. ge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*,* These notes are accurate accounts, written from time to time during 


ANE Mary 
rontispiece and 15 


many years, of the small incidents of bird life oo before the eyes of 


one qualified by artistic training and by inherited love of birds to watch 
narrowly, and to understand sympathetically what was happening. 


THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Wat- 
ForD, Author of ‘‘ Mr, Smith,” ‘‘One Good Guest,” &c. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“*The Matchmaker’ is a shrewd and sprightly novel, exhibiting at its 
best the author's insight into the lighter phases of character. Women, in 
particular, she understands to their finger-tips ; and even of man she is no 
mean interpreter. Lord Carnoustie is a very lovable specimen of a 
domesticated Scotch peer. There are several | mrs studies, too, from 
humbler life, including the poor, daft ‘ Tosh.’ ""—TZéimes. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “SILVER LIBRARY.” 


THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. 
HornunG, Author of “A Bride from the Bush,” &c. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

“A very vivid and impressive book, which abounds in strong and 
is well sustained throughout. .. . Harrowing and tragic in parts, but 
undeniably forcible and touching. It is, indeed, the best story we have yet 
read of Mr. Hornung's.’’— Westminster Gasette. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. April. 


AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By Dorotuea Gerarp, Author of “ Lady 
Baby,” &c. Chaps. XVIII.-X XI. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN. IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Lect. IX. By 


. A. Froupe. 
rut STRANGE ADVENTURE OF “SOME MISCHIEF STILL.” By 
PARSON TRUSSBIT. By R. Antuony C. Deane. 


PARDEPP. OUR YOUNG SERVANTS. 
eT EE OF ST. PAUL’S. | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 


By Anprew Lane. 


LonDON AND New YorK: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and ° 


ORMISDAL. A Novel. By the Earl of Dunmorg, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘'The Pamirs.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SELECT ESSAYS OF SAINTE BEUVE. Chiefly bearing 
on English Literature. Translated by A. J. BUTLER, translator of 
‘*The Memoirs of Baron Marbot.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

“The present translation is excellent, and the essays on ‘ Chesterfield’s Letters,” 

on ‘William Cowper,’ ‘Gibbon,’ and ‘M. Taine’s History of English Literature,’ 

greatly increase the circle of the French critic’s English from their 
appearance in their present form.”—Morning Post. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DEAN OF SALISBURY. 
By the Very Rev. G. D, BoyLe, Dean of Salisbury. With Photogra- 
vure Portrait. 1 vol. demy &vo, cloth, 16s. 

the moet delightful volumes of its kind published for many months 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Cuaries Oman, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford ; Author of ‘‘ Warwick the King- 
—— ‘ A History of Ancient Greece,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
45. 6d. net, 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford St., Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the Endia Office. 


FIRST UNIFORM & COMPLETE EDITION 


THOMAS WORKS. 


THe Jirst volume of the series, “TESS OF THE 

DURBERVILLES,” will be published on April 4 
It contains Two Etchings by H. MACBETH-RAEBURN, 
ote of which is a Portrait of the Author, and a Map 
drawn by the Author. The subsequent volumes will be 
published Monthly, each containing an Etched Frontispiece, 
and the Map. 


The Author is revising his Works specially for this 
Edition, and will add a Preface to each Volume. 


Tess of the D'Urbervilles, The Trumpet Major. 

Far from the Madding Crowd. The Woodlanders. 

The Mayor of Casterbridge. Under the Greenwood Tree. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. Desperate Remedies. 


Two on a Tower, A Laodicean. 

Return of the Native. A Group of Noble Dames. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. Life’s Little Ironies, 
Wessex Tales, 


Mr. Hardy's New Novel will be included in this Series 
upon its first publication in book form in the Autumn. 


Large crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt 
tops, Os. each. 


OSGOOD, McILVAINE AND CO. 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


STEVENS & SONS LAW PUBLICATIONS 


Now Ready. Vol. III. : Ancient Light—Banker. Royal 8vo, 


RULING CASES. Arranged, Annotated, and 


Edited by Roperr Campsect, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Advocate of the 
Scotch Bar; assisted by other members of the Bar. With American Notes 
by Irvine Browne, Esq., formerly Editor of the American Reports. 

Subscribers for Five Volumes in ad will be entitled to them at £1 per volume. 
Plan of the work and prospectus on application, 


Just Published, Royal 8vo (800 pages), cloth, 25s. 


TEMPERLEY’S MERCHANT SHIPPING 


ACT, 1894 (57 & 58 Vict. c. 60). With an Introduction ; Notes, including all 
Cases decided under the former Enactments consolidated in this Act ; a Com- 

rative Table of Sections of the Former and Present Acts ; an Appendix of 
Rules, Regulations, Forms, &c , and a Copious Index. By Rosert Tem- 
PERLEY, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


Jast Published. Royal 8vo, cloth, ars. 


ROBINSON’S LAW RELATING TO INCOME 


TAX, with the Statutes, Forms, and Decided Cases in the Courts of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. By Artuur Rosinson, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


In afew days. Sixteenth Edition, Two Vols., Royal 8vo, cloth, £3 ros. 


PRIDEAUX’S PRECEDENTS IN CONVEY- 


ANCING. With Dissertations on its Law and Practice. Sixteenth Edition. 

By Joun Wurrcomse and Betuune Horsprucu, Esqs., Barristers-at-Law. 

“*We have always considered that ‘ Prideaux’ is the best work out on Convey- 

ancing, and after a perusal of the : oom edition, we certainly see no reason for 
opinion.” —. 


altering our Journa. 


Now Ready. No. 42 (APRIL). 5s. 
Annual Subscription post free, 128. 6d. 


T E LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D., 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, 
ConTENTS : 

NOTES: Austin anv THE Law or NaTuRE; IMMOVEABLES AND /ex sifus; 
Corvricut Cases; Ricuts TO UNpERGROUND Water: LiaBILiITY oF 
Receivers, &c. 

IN MEMORIAM: W. E. HALL. 

NOTES ON INSURANCE LAW. 

THE LAW OF NATURE, By Joun W. Satmonp. 

R OF CONTRACT MOR ES. By Ernest C. C. Firtu. 

LANDHOLDING IN COLONIAL NORTH CAROLINA. By J. Spencer Vasserr. 
H COURTS AND FOREIGN PARTIES. By Matcotm MclIiwraitn. 

MAINTENANCE AND EDUCATION. By T. K. Nurract. 

A SPANISH APOSTLE OF BENTHAMISM. By Courtnsy Kenny. 

ONE MAN COMPANI By Epwarp Manson. 


. T. E. 
y ARTHUR Conen, Q.C. 


Vv 
Complete Sets, 10 Vols. 188 , with Index, bound 
of Law Works, (April) post free, 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A STUDY IN COLOUR.”’ 


LUCILLA, 


An Experiment. 


By ALICE SPINNER. 


2 vols., 12s. net. 


‘* The picture of the social life of the West Indies is well drawn, and the aspects of the race jealousy, which bring sorrow upon the w 
articular in their feline contests, are delineated with an especial skill.""-Scotsman, 18 March, 1895. — 


HISTORY OF THE POPES. By Dr. Lupwic Pastor, Professor of History in the University 


of Innsbruck. Translated from the German, and Edited by the Rev. FATHER ANTROBUS, of the Oratory. Vols. III. and IV., demy 890, 


net. 


7 essor Pastor's work is of the highest authority. . . . His profound learning is conspicuous throughout the work." — Times, February 21, 1895, 


HISTORY OF S. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


By the Assk Le Monnier. Translated bya Fran. 


ciscan Tertiary. With Preface by CARDINAL VAUGHAN. Demy 8vo, 16s. f 
“* A book of pom ol ability. Though written in a sympathetic tone by a firm believer in the Catholic Church as understood by those subject to the 
Roman obedience, it is yet imbued with the best spirit of modern criticism."”—National Observer, March 9, 1895. 


THE THEORY OF INFERENCE. By the Rev. H. Hucues. 


Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 


‘* Mr. Hughes goes to the foundation of things. He is hard to follow here and there, which is reasonable, seeing he is «nm so arduous a search. He 


is well worth all the restraint and patience we can command that he may be followed and understood.""-—Zxfository 


THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS ON MODERN SOCIETY. 


By A. FEATHERMAN. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


Gradual Social Evolution of Primitive Man. 


times, October, 1894. 
With an Introduction on the 


THE MILL ON THE USK. A Welsh Tale. 


ARTHUR TRAHERNE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Mrs. 


“ Contains all the elements of a good story, worked together simply and 
unpretentiously.”—Ziverpool Daily Post, 1, 1895. oy 
By 


THE PASSING OF THE POET, and Other Poems. 


AQUILA. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


EVADNE, and Other Poems. A Handful of Verse, 
Original and Translated. By FREDERIC WALTER FULLER. Fcap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

" Mr. Fuller chiefly claims our att pacities as translator and imitator, 
for, indeed, he ae by instances in plenty that he is properly equipped for the 
delicate task of presenting in English what was originally published in Portuguese, 
or German, or Italian, to mention only three of the tongues which offer no impedi- 
ments to his skill.” —Lit/erary World. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. Poems. 
BERVILLE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
€ **Mr. Turberville has soared high, and has been by no means unsuccessful.” 
Birmingham Daily Post, January 8, 1895. 


ion in his 


By Tur- 


TEN WEEKS IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE. By 
CATHERINE JANEWAY. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ss. 
“The book which is well illustrated, will be found amusing as well as interesting,” 
Asiatic Quarterly Review, January, 1895, 


DOVE SONO: a Volume of Poems. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“ A volume of minor verse of more than average excellence.” 
Manchester Guardian, | 


POEMS AND SONNETS. By Joun Swanwick Drennay. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
** The volume is one of marked merit and deep interest.” 


STARLIGHT SONGS. By Evetyn TuHReELFALL. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“‘ The poems display sufficient melody and fa to prove that the Muses ar 
beginning to be worshipped not unworthily on the other side of the English-speaking 
world.” —7imes, February 9, 1895. 


WORKS BY ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 


LETTERS AND MEMORIALS. Edited by the Author of 
‘*Charles Lowder: a Biography,” &c. With Two Portraits. Two 
vols., demy 8vo, 21s. 


NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 


Fifteenth Edition. 8vo, ras. 
*,* Also a Cheaper Edition. Sixty-fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NOTES ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. Twelfth 


Edition. 8vo, 12s. 
*,* Also a Cheaper Edition. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Twelfth 
Edition, Enlarged. Demy 8vo, ras. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
Revised. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. Fourteenth Edition, 
Revised and Improved. Fcap; 8vo, 5s. 


SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS used for- 
merly in senses different from their present. Seventh Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. Tenth Edition, 
Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 


BRIEF THOUGHTS AND MEDITATIONS ON SOME 
PASSAGES IN HOLY SCRIPTURE. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. 
LECTURES ON MEDIZVAL CHURCH HISTORY. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS IN GERMANY, and other 
a ony ge the Thirty Years’ War. Fourth Edition, Enlarged 


COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES TO THE SEVEN. 


CHURCHES IN ASIA. Fifth Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, 8s. 64 
STUDIES IN THE GOSPELS. Fifth Edition, Revised. 


Demy 8vo, ros, 6d. 


SERMONS NEW AND OLD. Crown 8vo, Secon: Edi 


tion, 6s. 


WESTMINSTER AND OTHER SERMONS. Crowa Sra, 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. An Exposition 


drawn from the Writings of St. Augustine. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. 


AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND GENIUS OF CAL 
DERON. Second Edition, Revised and Improved. Extra fcap. 8¥0, 


5s. 6d, 

PLUTARCH: His Life, His Lives, and His Morals. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

POEMS. Library Edition. In Two Volumes, small crown 
8vo, ros. In One Volume. Eleventh Edition. Fecap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SACRED LATIN POETRY. Chiefly Lyrical. Selected 


and Arranged for Use. ‘Ihird Edition, Corrected and Improved. 
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